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PERFECT PURITY 


Makes the finest, purest, 

and strongest Beef Tea, 

and is the finest- 

flavoured Stock for 

Soups, Sauces, Made 
Dishes, &c. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 
Sole Manufactory :— 
FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH 
AMERICA, where Forty Pounds of 
Prime Lean Beef are used to make One Pound 
of this Extract. See Signature (as above) in Blue 


Ink across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
Cookery Books (indispensable to Ladies) Post Free 


on application to 


Ltd., 9, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 











NALDIRES 


PRIZE MEDAL 


(Free from Carbolic Acid and 
all other poisons) 


Destroys all Irritating Insects, removes Doggy 
Smell, improves the Coat, and leaves the 
Animal a Refreshed and Happy Dog. 


** Naldire’s Soap is harmless to dogs, but fatal 


to fleas."—FRANK BUCKLAND. 
NALDIRE’S Prize Medal SOAP, 


Of Chemists, Perfumers, or Stores. 





119th Thousand. Post free of Author, price 5s. 
THE CURE oF 


CONSUMPTION 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, & CATARRH. 


By EDWIN W. ALABONE, F.R.M.S., Member of the Red 
Cross, etc., late Consulting Physician to the Lower Clapton 
Orphan Asylum. 

Lynton House, Highbury Quadrant, London, N. 

W. Farrsairn, M.D., L.R.C.P., states: ‘* The success of 
your treatment is simply marvellous. I have had no less than 
sixty cases of cure during the past yea”. 

E. T. Younc, L.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., writes: ‘‘Your treat- 
ment for Consumption has proved a great success in my own 
case—after having been given up by several eminent physi- 
cians. I am convinced, not only by my own experience, but 
from the evidence of other cases I have seen, that it is the 
remedy so long sought after.” 





Renders the Skin 
SOFT, SMOOTH, 
and WHITE, 


Entirely removes 


All Roughness, 
Redness, Sunburn, 


Tan, &c., 


And preserves the Skin 
from all the ill effects of 


PERE Wind, or 
Hard Water, 


more effectually than 
any other preparation. 


A cl CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
Is SOON OBTAINED BY ITS USE. It is the most perfect Emollient 
Milk for the Skin ever produced. For the Toilet and the Nursery it is 
INVALUABLE. Bottles, Is., 18. 9d., and 2s, 6dl., of all Chemists and 

Pertumers. Any size free for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM AND SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 





BEETHAM'S 
CAPILLARY HAIR FLUID 


(Free from Lead, Dye, and all Poisons) 


Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and 
Beautifying the Hair. It effectually arrests Falling 
off and Greéyness, Strengthens when Weak or Fine, 
and wonderfully Improves the Growth. It imparts 
a Rich Gloss to Hair of all shades, and keeps it in 
any desired form during exercise. 

N.B.—It is made in Three Shades, “ Light,” 
‘© Dark,” and *‘ Extra Dark,” the last-named being 
specially prepared to hide Greyness when the Hair 
has turned in patches, for which it is strongly recom- 
mended. It is not a Dye. 


Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. ; free for 3d. extza. 





Ask your Tailor for “MADDOCKS’S BELWARP SERGES and COATINGS.” 


“BELWAR 


99 THE BELWARP SERGES & COATINGS 


Are the very best for Suits, Coats, 
Vests, and Ladies’ Tailor-made 


Cos- 


tumes, and Boys’ Clothing. 


SERGES ano 
COATINGS 


60 VARIETIES TO CHOOSE FROM. 


with 


fort. 


reliable. 


As a guarantee of material and dye, every yard is stamped on the back with the registered word “ BELWARP,” at 


Are made from Pure Wool only. 

woaded dyes only. 

climates. 

thoroughly durable. 

Are balanced in make to minimise 
friction in wear, 

They are made in a variety of 
Srom the lowest to the highest priced ones, to 
suit every class of wearer, 
all be repeated, and are always uniform and 


Suitable for every kind of morning and evening 


wear. 

Are dyed 
Will stand all 
Are fashionable in style, and 
Are the best for com- 


qualities, 


The qualities can 


nt 


which no cloths are genuine. Supplied DIRECT FROM THE MILL 10 TAILORS & CLOTHIERS ONLY, by the Sole Marafacturers 


|_ JOHN MADDOCKS & CO. 


BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE HONEY OF WISDOM! 


We gather the Honey of Wisdom it THORNS, 
NOT FROM FLOWERS. 


NOBILITY OF LIF. 
“Who best can suffer, bes; can do.”—MILTON. 
The Victoria Reign is unparalleled in the History of Great Empires 
for its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness! ! ! 


WHAT ALONE ENABLES US TO DRAW A JUST MORAL FROM THE TALE OF LIFE? 


“Were I asked what best dignifies the present and con- 
secrates the ast; what alone enables us to draw a jusc moral 
from the TALE of Life; what sheds the PUREST LIGHT UPON 
OUR KEASON ; what gives the tirmest strength to our peleton ; 
what is best fitted to SOFTEN THE HEART of man and elev 
his soul—I would answer, with Lassues, it is ‘EXPERIEN CE. ’ * 

LORD LYTTON. 
‘Quegn’s Heap HorTet, NewcastLe-vron-Tyne, June 4th, 1887. 
“S1r,—Will you to-day allow me to present you with this Testimonial and Poem 
on ENO’S justly celebrated ‘FRUIT SALT’? My occupation being a very 
sedentary one, I came here to see what change of air would do for me, and, at the 
wish of some personal friends, | havetaken your ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ the good result 
therefrom is my reason for addressing you.—I am, Sir, yours truly, “A Lapy.” 


The Appetite it will enforce, Free from danger, free from harm, 
And help the system in its course ; It acts like some magician’s charm ; 
Perhaps you've ate or drank too much, At any time a dainty draught, 
It will restore like magic touch. Which will dispel disease’s shaft ; 
Depression, with its fearful sway, More priceless than the richest gold, 
It drives electric-like away ; | That ever did its wealth unfold ; 
And if the Blood is found impure, And all throughout our native land 
It will effect a perfect cure. Should always have it at command. 
GUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER SALINES. —‘‘ Dear Sir,—Having been 
in the habit of taking your *‘ FRUIT SALT’ for many years, I think it only 
right to tell you I consider it a most invaluable medicine, and far superior to all 
other saline mixtures I have ever tried. I am never without it in the house, as 1 find 
it possesses three most desirable qualities—namely, it is pleasant to the taste, 
promptly efficacious, and leaves no unpleasant after effects. 1 do not wish my name 
to appear, but apart from the publication of that, you are welcome to make use of 
this eee if it is of service. —A Davonsuire Lapvy. —Jan. 25th, 1889. 
CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule ts markea ENQ's “ FRUIT 
Ara Without it tt bcen imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
Oo 


LL CHEMISTS. 
moe only at ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT” WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIEI 
FERNINCS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING, 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, 


For Children Outting their Teeth, to prevent Oonvauisions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe) 
Seld is stamped boxes dé 13. 14d. and 23. od. (great saving), with 
full Directions. 


Sent post free for 13 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1. ¥. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeging, &c. Ask your Chemist for & free copy. 


COUGHS, OOLDS, BRONOBITIS. 


FENNINGS' 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO OURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c, 


Sold in Boxes, at xs. 134d. and as. od., with 
directions. Sent pahReee tas 25 staanee Direct 
Avrrep Fennincs, West Cowes, I.W. 

largest size Boxes, ss. tree! 
Bn me pS tame xcs. hb 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FRNNINGs, 
West Cowes, LW. 


"‘ONIHLAEL Fives 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK gent post free on application by letter or post card, 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 





GOWLAND’S LOTION, 


A botanieal preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession. Estasiisuap 120 Yuans. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 


A CURE FOR ALL!!! 








THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the 
Onre of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 





Cure STOUTNESS rapidly 
and certainly. State height, 
: weet, and send 2/9, 4/6, or 


ll/-, to 
Dr. GORDON, 10, Brn 
wick Square, Lon on, W.C. 





BUY 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Price One Penny. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 
B 


LOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, , Eczema, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples, and Sores of all kinds, 
its effects are marvellous. It is the only real specific for 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes the cause from 
the blood and bones. Thousands of Testimonials. In 
bottles, 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, of all Chemists, Sent for 33 
or 182 stamps by Proprietors, 

Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, Lincoln. 

BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 





ESTABLISHED 1881. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- 
POSITS ——_ on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on 
minimum Monthly Balance, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small 
sums on deposits, and allows Interest, at the rate of THREE 
PER CENT. per annum, on each completed £1. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 

GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK contains full particulars, 








R THE MosT 
ct 


Boat PILLS 


NO OBSTRUCTION STANDS AGAINST THEM. 
COATED, TASTELESS, and quite harmless to 
the most delicate constitution, but MARRIED 
LADIES should adhere strictly to the directions. 
Is. 1¥4d., 25. Od., and 4s. 6d. per box. By post, 

under cover, 1d. extra. 
Or ALL CHEMISTs, OR DIRECT FROM THE 


UNIVERSAL DRUG COMPANY, 





and may be had, post free, on see to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





19 & 21, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 









































ADVERTISEMENTS. 





15 & 16, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 














OUGHS, 
OLDS, 
STHMA, 
el sania 


COLLIS pany teed he’ 


D ‘CHLORODYNE. J 

ROWNE (late Army Medical Staff) 
DISCOVERED a REMEDY to denote 
which he coined the word CHLORO- 
DYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE IN- 
VENTOR, and, as the composition of, 
Chlorodyne cannot possibly be 8co-| 

yered by Analysis (organic substan 
Sutras elimination), and since the for 
has neverbeen published, it is evi- 
dent that any statement to the effect! 
that a compound is identical with Dr.) 
Browne’s Chlorodyne must be false. | 
This Caution is necessary, as many} 
persons deceive purchasers y false re-| 





resentations. 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S) 
CHLORODYNE. — Vice Chan-' 


cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated 

re, in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS 

ROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLYthe 
INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE,that 
the whole story of the defendant Free- 
man was deliberately untrue, and he} 
regretted to say it h 
Bee The Times, July 13th, 1864. 


had been sworn to.— -| 


[S BROWNE'S 


THE GREAT 
SPECIFIC 
FOR 
CHOLERA, 


UNV AV N191eRU 


GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH, 
ndon, REPORT that it ACTS as a 
CHARM, Be ose general <p ane | 
r. GI BBO 4. edical Staff, Cal-) 
custa, states: “2 DOSES COMP gl 
LY CURED ME of DIARRA CA 
Symes & Co., 
Chemists, Simla’ 
To J.T. DavznxFort, s.. | 
DEAR Sir,—We congratulate 2 you upon 
the widespread reputation t eg 
esteemed medicine has earned for 
itself all over the East. As a remedy 
of general utility, we much question 
whether a better is imported, and we 
shall be glad to hear of its finding a 
place inevery Anglo-Indian home. The 
other brands, a are we bapey to say, are! 
now relegated the native bazaars,’ 
and, judging . their sale, we fancy 
their sojourn there will be but —— 
cent. e could multiply instances ad 
ae of the extraor pay iy pcocy 
D COLLIS BR 


CHLORODYNE in dies and 
Dysentery ppaeme, Cramps, Neuralgia 
the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a 
general sodaiive, that have occurred 
under our personal observation during 
many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea,' 
and even in the more terrible forms 
of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 


Di: ARRHUA, DYSENTERY. 


rom 


CHLORODYNE 


We have never used any other form 


of this medicine than Co! wne’s, 

from a tirm conviction that it is deci: 
dedly the best, and also from a sense of 
duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion that the 
substitution of any other than Collis 
Browne's is a deliberate breach of faith 
onthe part of the chemist to prescriber 
and patient alike. a ae ane, Sir, faith- 
fully yours, SYMES & CO., Members of 
the * area Society of Great Britain, His 


P  Sicstionse. the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNES 
CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in 
EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
SCE Ate RHEUMATISM. 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a liquid me- 
jeine which yp emenaees PAIN of 
ERY K affords 5. calm, re- 
freshing ave R WiTHOU HEAD- 
HE, and a INVIGO TES the ner- 
cam system when poe 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE ra] idly cuts 
short all attac 


[oe SPASMS, COLIC, 
4 


PALPITATION, ey eeene: 
MPORTANT CAUTION.— 
IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY 
as given rise to many UNSCRUPU- 
LOUS IMITATIONS. Be careful to 


* observe Trade Mark. ots oil Chemists. 


— Od., and 


tea i 


1s. 14d., 


x MA 
its surprisingly controlling power. J.T. DAVENPORT. 38Gt. Russell St.,W.0. 





For HEALTH, for PLEASURE, for BUSINESS. 


“SWIFT” & “CLUB” 





CYCLES. 


FOR OVER 20 YEARS THE LEADING MACHINES. 





LONDON : 


MANCHESTER: 


9, VICTORIA BUILDINGS. 


.WORKS—COVENTRY. 











CATALOCUES 


FREE BY POST. 


___— 


Gradual Payments. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON 
APPLICATION. 





COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CoO. 


LIMITTEHD. 


THE OLDEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE TRADE. 
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GOLDSTEIN'S CELEBRATED (OLD WATCHES. 


Acknowledged to be the Most Reliable Timekeepers 
Ever produced. ‘Ihe movements are guaranteed well made and 
finished, every attention being paid, and no expense spared, to 
secure the best and most modern improvements. Every Watch is 
fully warranted regardless of price paid, and if not approved 
the Money will be returned. 
ONE TRIAL IS SOLICITED. 

















TESTIMONIALS. 
* Nurney, Glengar 
” «Dublin, 
* August rst, 1890. 
** Dear Sir,—The Watch 
I purchased from you when 
in Loadon on May 14th, is 
anexcellent timekeeper, and 
has given me every satis- 
faction. Please send me 
another, exactly similar. 
Yours truly, W. H. Mixts.” 


‘*Elmfield, Newton Abbot, 
** Devon, 

* Nov. 13th, 1899. 

“Dear Sir,—Your 20s. 
Keyless Watches have given 
such satisfaction that 1 now 
tnank you, and beg to say 
they are without exception 
the best I ever saw for the 
money. Of the dozens I 


have received, I can safely} \¥ : laa i 
cay sit have boon pastec,| Wt | ELECTRIC GOLD K&Y WINDER, Gold 
and I have great pleasure \ \\Y 9 #7 | Dome, ¢ Plate Cylinder. Jewelled in 4 holes. 
in recommending them. 4 Good, Sound, Serviceable Watch, 8s. 6d. 
Yours truly, T. Macor.” Post free, 9s. Ladies’ size same price. 
" Highcliffe, 
St. Julien’s Avenue, 
** Guernsey, 
Oct. 13th, 1890. y 
“ : . s 
Dear Sir,—Some tine} GENTS' ELECTRIC GOLD KEYLESS. 
el y poi ne I Feats Open Face, Enamelled Dial, % plate, and 
cane se alan 6 end ma Jewelled in 4 holes. _ 12s. 6d. Post paid, 13s. 
pleased. Ifindthatit wears} ‘Mrs. W. H. Giadstone has received the 
quite equal to real cold. } Watch, and would like two Keyless seat her, 
1 . ‘ —* 
--Mrs. ‘I’..R. BRAN.” fies, 6% each; also Chain, C2, 27s., one liy and 
- - two Pearl brooches. Mrs. Gladstone encloses a 
“2a Brinksway Rosd, i cheque ‘or the whole amount.” —Hawarden House, 
mn PR tom = gl ie, aChester, Sentember 14th, 1899. 
“T have worn your 1s. 4d. 
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* Leamington, Ocfober 25th, 1890, 
ring for fourteen montns,}_ “Dear Sir,—Will_ you kindly send three er 
and it is just as fresh as atpfour Pen’auis for Watch Chain? | tought a 
fst. Send me your sewg Watch and Chain in Marcu, 1888, and 1 want 
Catalogue, and = ol lye, {Electric Gold, the same as those toeu had, 
Yours, etr., Mo Barrow.” “RR. H. Kapson.” 


* MY NEW CATALUGUE for 1891, Containing 3,coo Lest mouials and Lngravings of Warches 

and Jewellery of every description, is now ready. It is a work ot art ; the engravings beng by 

Aldndge avd Tilby, R.A. This Catalogue his cost over £1,000 to produce, and I am giving it 

b ] away tree of charge. Send your name and address fom any part ot the world, aud a copy wil 


be sent Gratis and Post Fre 


2e. 
TO BE CALL AND SEE THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


apsoLurecy | ELECTRIC COLD ARD CHEMICAL DIAMOKDS 


Abe el, ube ; (REGISTERED) 6d | 

# ) Which are Crystals of marvellous lustre, briliiancy and hardness, and cannot be detected from | Half Hoop King, set with 

oo bY the genuine article. I xp: rienced jucyves deceived. They will stand ali acids and heat. Can | Five Mixed Stones or Dia- 

be mountea at the sice of real gems witheur tear of Cetecticn, and cau be worn by the most [monds of the first water 

and very brivht lustre. Ex- 


b tasttious person with confidence. Electric Gi Id is the same mch colour throughout the entire 
AWAY metol, ane 1s guaranteed equal to real gold, vers one pleased. Money retuned if not ap- f pezienced judges deceived. 
e ? 
att] ATG ro 
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proved For size of fing r cut hele in card. AGENT» WANTED LVEKYWHESE, Post tree, 35. 6. 
— 





(a0) | i 


8. ° 
Five Peart Halt Hoop 
Ring, stamped 18c, & Lustrous Gipsy Ring, Solid Band or Wedding Ladies’ Diamond or Buckle or Keeper Ring, 
undetectable from azo Mixed Stone Dress Ring. equal to 20 guinea dia- Riog,beautifullyfinished MixedStonrDressRing stamped 18 ct, This ring 
guinea pearlring. Most Our well-known wonder. mond, Guaranteedun- and equal to 22 ct gold. Very neat an‘ pretty. is a masterpiece, and per- 
marvellous offer ever Post free, 15. 4d. detectable. Post free, 1s. 4d. Post free, 2s. 6a. fect in every respect. 
made. Post free, 15. 4a. Post free, rs. 4d. Post free, rs. 4¢. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
“ Teesdale Supply Stores, Cotherstone, Noverber 4th, 1890. ** Aldington, Eveshom, July 3rd, 1890. 
“Dear Sir,—Please forward another Watch. The ene ‘Dear Sir,—My customer was delighted with the Watch. 
bought of you some time back is real good, and yesterday a | He did not expect anyth’ng so good for the money.—Yours 
friend took a fancy to and bought it.— Yours truly, W. Kipuine.” | truly, C. Fisip (Agent).” 


B. B. GOLDSTEIN, 16, 18, & 20, Oxford St., London, W. (Auono Susie HALL) 




























































ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 





Who 


are Afraid to Eat? 





Dp” you ever see a hungry child or animal 
eat? Of course you have, many times. 
How they enjoy it. The satisfaction of hunger 
is one of the keenest delights we have. Nature 
meant it to be so, because we must take food 
in order to live, and what is necessary she 
makes pleasant, that we may not neglect it. 
Yet here is a woman who says, “J was 
almost afraid to eat.” Now, the hearty child 
or the hungry dog is not afraid to eat. Why 
not? Because neither of them ever experienced 
anything but pleasure and benefit from the 
operation. Happy child! happy dog! 
Thousands upon thousands of people in 
this country regard their meals with disgust 
and dread. Yet they work hard to earn 
them, and are taught to pray, “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” Starvation means death. 
They know it. Still they eat only under a 
sort of slavish compulsion, as a man con- 
demned to unwilling suicide might swallow a 
cup of poison. They refuse a blessing com- 


pared with which all other earthly blessings'| 


are mere dust or moonshine. Suffer for it? 
Indeed they do. Then why do they destroy 
themselves? it is not natural, The answer is, 
They cannot help it, This good woman’s 
story shows how it is. Yet it is not new or 
rare, more’s the pity. 

She says: “ I had always been remarkably 
healthy up to August, 1887, when I com- 
menced one morning to vomit a quantity of 
water from my stomach. After this I had a 
bad taste in the mouth in the morning, a 
poor appetite, and after eating there was 
pain and fulness in the chest and stomach. 
Gradually I began to feel very weak, so that 
at times I could scarcely stand. The wind 
would gather on my stomach, and the pain 
became so severe that I went quite mazy. 
Everything turned black and dim before my 
tyes, and I felt like one that is tipsy ; and it 
would generally take me an hour or two to 
get round. I was often taken with these 
mazy bouts, and whilst working at the Red 
Bank Mill, Radcliffe, I was twice carried out 
of the mill in a half-fainting condition. 





“ After these attacks I went an awful 
colour, and could hardly breathe, whilst the 
pain in my head was dreadful ; and I had to 
get home and lie down on the couch. If 
ever I felt an attack coming on towards 
night after leaving work, I didn’t dare go to 
bed until the pain moved. 


“T was now getting weaker and weaker, 
for my food did me no good. If I only took 
bread and butter, it would lie heavy on my 
stomach, and J got almost afraid to eat. At 
last I got so bad I went to a doctor at Bury, 
but he gave me no relief. Then I went toa 
doctor at Moses Gate, and later on I consulted 
a doctor at Little Lever. They all told me 
the same thing. They said it was indigestion 
and dyspepsia, but their medicine did not 
help me. Over twelve months I had to be 
constantly leaving my work, and what I 
suffered words cannot describe. 


“About Christmas, 1888, one of my fellow- 
workwomen persuadcd me to try Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and I sent to Farn- 
worth for a bottle. I felt better after taking 
the first bottle, and by the time I had taken 
three bottles [ was quite cured. J have never 
been off my work since. 1 have recommended 
Seigel’s Syrup to many ; I gave some to our 
overlooker, and also to a girl that worked 
beside me in the mill, and it did them both 
good. It is worth more than double the 
money it costs. 


“* (Signed) Mrs. Eten Hatcnman, 
“Wife of Robert Hatchman, minder, 
“13, Market Street, Little Lever, 
“near Bolton,” 


Those who are blessed with good appetites 
and sound stomachs will not care much for 
Mrs, Hatchman’s story. But the multitudes 
of men and women, in mills and elsewhere, 
who suffer as she did, will feel its truth and 
its pathos. And whatever cures indigestion 
and dyspepsia, and reconciles us to what God 
gives us to live on, would be cheap if we had 
to melt gold to make it. 
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PRIZES VALUE OVER £6,000. 
SUNLICHT Soap [VioNTHLY GoOMPETITIONS 


These Competitions will be Continued each Month during 1891. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 














Lists of Winners of each month’s competition will be advertised in the “Penny 
Illustrated Paper” the last Saturday of the month following, and a printed list 
of winners will be forwarded to competitors who send 3d. stamp to pay postage. 

The Prizes given in these Competitions are the Waltham Watches, the 
acknowledged best timekeepers in the world. 





WRAPPERS COMPETITION. 

For Girls and Boys 16 last birthday and under, 
PRIZES each Month—60 Silver Keyless Lever 
Waltham Watches, value £4 4s. each. 
RULES. 

I.—Competitors to save as many Sunlight Soap 
wrappers as they can collect. Cut off the bottom 
portion of each wrapper—that portion commencing 
“ Now for the Sunlight Way of Washing.” This 
portion, called the “ Coupon,” is to be saved for the 
competition. 

I1I.—When as many of these “Coupons” are 
collected as the competitor thinks will win a prize, 
send them, POSTAGE OR CARRIAGE PAID, to 


LEVER BROS., Ltd., 
PORT SUNLIGHT, 
Nr. BIRKENHBAD, 
Marked on the outside 
‘* WRAPPERS COMPETITION,” 
ENCLOSING WITH THE “COUPONS” a sheet 
of paper on which the competitor has written her 
or his FULL Name and Address, age LAST 
birthday, “Girl” or “Boy,” and the number of 
Coupons enclosed. This paper must then be signed 
by three witnesses who are HOUSEHOLDERS. 
VII.—The Prizes will be awarded amongst those 
sending in (for their age) the largest number of 
“Coupons,” provided the paper with the “Coupons” 
is correctly filled up and witnessed according to 
Rule II. 
WRAPPERS COMPETITION. 
PRIZES each month—60 Silver Keyless Lever 
Waltham Watches, value £4 4s. each. 


Age 16, 5 to girls & 5 to boys (one to each winner). | 
5 





”» 15, 5 ” ” J ” 

o MAE «os 5 Pe a CARD BOX COMPETITION. 

» 13,5 5 ” ” ” PRIZES each month—60 Silver Keyless Lever 
” me ” : ” ” ” | Waltham Watches, value £4 4s, each. 

"k under. ‘a ” i 80 Watches to Ladies. 30 Watches to Gentlemen. 


CARD BOX COMPETITION. 
Open to all aged 17 last birthday and upwards. 


PRIZES each month—60 Silver Keyless Lever 
Waltham Watches, value £4 4s. each. 


RULES. 

I.—Competitors to make a list, giving the FULL 
Name and Address of HOUSEHOLDERS, who 
they know DO NOT USE Sunlight Soap, stating 
opposite each HOUSEHOLDER’S name, as far as 
they know, and in not exceeding § words, the 
reason why they do not use it. Each HOUSE. 
HOLDER’S name must appear in alphabetical 
order, and the list must be written on one side of 
the paper only. o 

II.—Competitors to save or collect os many 
Sunlight Soap Card Boxes as necessary. Cut off 
the top portion of each Card Box—that portion 
only of the Card Box printed with the word 
“Sunlight.” This portion, called the ‘‘Card Box 
Coupon,” is to be saved for the competition. 


III.—This list when completed, together with 
1 Card Box Coupon (see Rule 2) for every 
HOUSEHOLDER named on competitor’s list, and 
a sheet of paper on which the competitor has 
written her or his FULL Name and Address, 
Lady or Gentleman, and the number of HOUSE- 
HOLDERS named on their list, must be forwarded, 
POSTAGE PAID, to Lever Bros., Limitep, and 
must be marked on the outside 


“CABD BOX COMPETITION.” 


IV.—The Prizes will be awarded to those com- 
petitors whose lists are the largest. Competitors 
will be disqualified whose lists contain any in- 
correct address, or the name of any person who is 
not a Householder, or any one who is at the time a 
user of Sunlight Soap. 








PICTURES by Miss DOROTHY TENNANT (Mrs. H. M, STANLEY) and W. P. FRITH, R.A. 
entitled ‘‘Heads over Tails,” size 24 in. by 12 in,, and “80 Clean,” size 17 in. by 123 in. 


Any one wishing to possess Facsimile Copies of these most charming Works of Art can (until further 
notice) obtain, FREE OF COST and POSTAGE PAID, one of either of the above by sending, 
POSTAGE PAID, to Lever Bros., Limirep, Port Sunlight, Near Birkenhead, their FULL Name and 
Address and 24 Sunlight Soap Wrappers, or the Pair by sending 48 Wrappers. Applications to be 
marked on the outside of the envelope “‘ PICTURES.” 
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KEATINGS POWDER 


The PUBLIO are CAUTIONED that packages of the 
genuine Powder bear the autograph of THOMAS KEATING. 


Sold in Tins, 6d. and 1s. each, everywhere. 


It is Unrivalled in Destroying 


BUGS. 
FLEAS. 
MOTHS. 
BEETLES. 











All applications for ADVERTISEMENTS in this Magazine 


MUST BE MADE TO 


Mr. C. L. GILKS, 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 
“All the Dear Round,” 
SELL’S ADVERTISING AGENCY, Ltd., 


167 and 168, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





oWles 


Penny ’Syoe\ Pills 


FEMALES 






Quickly correct all irregularities, remove all obstruc- 
tions, and relieve the distressing symptoms so prevalent 
with the sex. 


Boxes, 1/14 & 2/9, of all Chemists, sent any- 
where on receipt of 15 or 34 stamps by the maker 
E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








For Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 


’ and Children’s wear, in 
all styles, colours, widths, 
and ay from 54d. 


to 12s. 6d. the yard. 


Such a large eollec- 
tion of diverse styles 
in Serges cannot be 


obtained elsewhere. 
Every one should see them, and buy them, as they 
stand unrivalled for appearance, economy, and 
— in fact, if ~~ have a fault at all, it is that 
wear too long 
rite at pon eons this p — for Pattern 
Books, post free on approval, and see for yourselves the 
marvellous variety and cheapness. Noble’s 
New Illustrated Catalogue should be in every home; 
send for a copy gratis and post free. 


JOHN NOBLE, Serge Warehouse, Manchester. | 


























8 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BROwnNSsS 


SATIN POLISH 


FOR LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S BOOTS & SHOES, TRAVELLING 
BAGS, TRUNKS, HARNESS, etc. 


HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


LATEST—PARIS EXHIBITION, i889. 


AMERICAN MACIC BRONZE 


Gives to Old Boots and Shoes, Ornaments, etc., the appearance of New. 
For GENTLEMEN’S BOOTS, use 


SPRING NOVELTIES ai the smallest possible cost, dead nat ts to as 
John Noble's new styles 


IN DRESS FABRICS. 


Ga Write at once for Box of over 1,000 PATTERNS, sent Post Free on approval. New Designs and 
Colourings, such as no other firm can equal. A Matchless Collection. Any Length Cat at absolutely 
Wholesale Prices. Carriage paid on Orders over £1. Buy at First Cost, and Save Two Profits! 


&2@ Send at once for one of NOBLE’ S$ 18/- ‘SERGE DRESS PARCEL, 


Containing 14 yds. Fine All-Wool Foulé Serge, 24 in. wide; 1 yd. New Striped Velvet for trim,;,, - 

2 doz. Fashionable Buttons to match; 2 yds. good Bodice Lining ; Sewing Silk, Twist, Binding B id, 

Hooks and Eyes, Belting, Dress Bones, etc.; 1 very fine Stockinette *‘ Lorna’ * Smocked Blouse, ~*" 

AS ILLUSTRATION, in Créme, Cardinal, Drab, Myrtle, Brown, Navy, or Black. Safely 

packed and sent carriage ‘paid for 19 /-. 

THe SERGE AND JACKET ARE WELL WORTH THE PRICE CHARGED FOR THE COMPLETE PARCEL. 

The Serge is a very fine soft make, all pure wool, and can be supplied in Fawn, Golden 

Drab, Reseda, Olive-Green, Myrtle, Vieux Rose, Terra Cotta, Makogany, Brown, Slate, 

Peacock, Ruby, Grenat, Navy, or Black. When ordering parcel state colour desired, and size 

round waist. Over 25,000 have been sold, and give satis/action in every case. 

Write for Catalogue, 132 pages, post free. Please mention Adi the Year Round, and Address— 


JOHN NOBLE, THe WAREHOUSE, I, PICCADILLY MANCHESTER, ap a ee ac 































CAUTION | 
THIS SOAP 


HAS NOTHING IN 
COMMON WITH ANY 


IS NOT TO BE 
CONFOUNDED 
WITH THEM 
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ALL KINDS OF DECORATION, GILDING, STAINING FLOORS, ETO. 


MACPHERGON'S - Ceo & eo a PRIZE MEDAL, 


REA Let LS, : 


|GOLD, SILVER, | DRIES IN FIVE MINUTES. NO SMELL. SIMPLY PERFECT. 


The Best and Most Useful for Renewing Faded Furniture, Orna- 
FIRE, BRONZE, menting Bric-a-Brac of all deseription, etc., and for Baths. 
Can be used on oily or greasy surfaces. Bri liant Permanent Gloss. 


gas” WRITE FOR re CARD, POST FREE, from the Manu- 


FO 









AND 
| ALL COLOURS, 

















oe ern facturers. FOO-CHOW EN AMEL sold everywhere, i in6d. : 
| Each Co ool ta and rs. Tins, or will be sent direct from the Manufacturers for 3d. | 
Intermixable. (stamps) extra. D. MACPHERSON & CO., Knot Mill, MANCHESTER. 









































“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.” 
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CHAPTER IL 


HELEN and Selma Malet were, for the 
time being, living alone together in the 
little house at Hampstead, enjoying what 
the latter called an “interregnum of com- 
panions,” 

Two years earlier the loss of their father 
and mother within three months of one 
another had left them very desolate. They 
had no brother and no other sister. They 
were very fairly well off, however, and 
after much discussion and some opposition 
from their guardian, they had set up house- 
keeping for themselves, finally conceding 
to his insistance the chaperon they had been 
very anxious to do without. They had 
been fortunate in their first duenna; they 
had become very fond of her and she of 
them ; but when, about a month before the 
Tyrrells’ “‘ at home,” she had been obliged 
to leave them hurriedly and her successor 
had proved not to be immediately forth- 
coming, they had persuaded their guardian 
—Selma best knew how—to let them 
“ chaperon one another ” in the interval. 

Mr. Cornish, the guardian in question, 
was their father’s cousin, and the only 
relation Helen and Selma had in England, 
But the Cornish family was a host in itself, 
numbering fifteen all told, and ranging in 
ages from the father, who was nearly sixty, 
to Elsie, the pet and baby of the family, 
who was nearly six. The two girls had 
established themselves very near the big 
house which accommodated their numerous 





cousins, so that in the alarming crises 
which were apt to arise in the household 
economy—such as the intoxication of the 
cook, or insubordination of the housemaid 
with reference to “followers” — Helen 
invariably took sage counsel with her 
guardian’s wife, who went with both girls 
by the name of auntie. As a matter of 
fact, it was Mrs. Cornish, and not her 
easy-going husband, who had insisted on 
the chaperon, and it was also Mrs. Cornish 
whose permission had been absolutely 
necessary for the present interregnum. 
Though Selma had been all her life 
as much at home in her cousins’ house as 
in her own, though she had known and 
loved them all from her earliest childhood, 
they were nothing in her life but the 
merest background, against which the 
centre figure was John Tyrrell. He 
had been an intimate friend of her father’s, 
even before Selma was born ; he had been 
a part of her life as long as she could 
remember anything, and as long as she 
could remember anything it had been he 
and he only who had thoroughly under- 
stood and helped her. It had been John 
Tyrrell who had overheard the two little 
sisters of nine and six playing a game 
invented and directed by the younger, in 
which the tragic drowning of a doll ina 
washing basin formed an important feature. 
It was John Tyrrell who had stood almost 
thunderstruck at the lamentation of the 
bereaved parent of six years, until he was 
roused by the frightened crying of little 
Helen as she besought her sister not to 
play “ like that” ; and it was John Tyrrell 
—a much younger John Tyrrell than the 
man of to-day—who had picked up the 
little actress as she passed from simulated 
to very real sobs and tears, and kissed and 


| soothed her into quiet, From that day 
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there had existed a very curious and much 
laughed at comradeship between the young 
actor and the baby girl ; but her father and 
mother, thinking it very possible that the 
precocious germ of dramatic instinct might 
never develope, and determined that no 
pressure or even encouragement from with- 
out should be mistaken by Selma, as she 
grew older, for a vocation, had exacted 
from Tyrrell a promise that he would not 
talk to the child of his art, nor in any way 
whatever encourage her dramatic ten- 
dencies. 

Of Selma’s first play, eight years later, 
John Tyrrell was the hero, and it was his 
acting which then showed her for the first 
time what, as she expressed it in childish, 
excited language, was “the matter with 
her.” The man who received that girlish, 
enthusiastic admiration, was no longer the 
man who had conzoled the over-strung 
child of eight years before; but the girl 
interested him, and when there was no 
longer any room for doubt as to her 
destiny, he took her in hand, and taught 
her and trained her as no other man living 
could have done, He was a hard master; 
the genius and enthusiasm which possessed 
her, and which nothing could have re- 
pressed, appealed to him, almost in spite 
of himself, and he exacted far more from 
his pupil than he had ever exacted from 
himself, And to Selma he seemed the 
very incarnation of the art she loved. 
Every difficulty, every dumb, struggling 
emotion which seemed to her over- 
whelming when she tried to deal with it 
alone, took definite and coherent shape for 
her in that little room in Kensington, as 
she listened to John Tyrrell; the word 
spoken to her there was her law ; the praise 
given to her there made the highest satis- 
faction of her life. 

Her uncle was her guardian in the eyes 
of the law, and, in the outlines of her 
domestic life with her sister, she knew that 
it was he who was to be consulted and 
obeyed. But of all the hopes and fears, 
the love and the labour that made up her 
own individual existence, John Tyrrell was 
the arbitrator. All her fervent, burning 
young life was absorbed in the art to which, 
in her imagination, she saw herself devoted 
for as long as she should live. Unconscious 
as she herself was of the fact, her uncle’s 
authority was a shadow to her beside the 
authority of John Tyrrell. 

It was the morning after the Tyrrells’ 


“at home”; a radiant May morning, into | 
which the atmosphere of late June—June | 





as it should be, not as it too often is— 
seemed to have strayed by some delightful 
accident. It was about eleven o’clock, and 
Helen Malet was sitting at her writing- 
table, surrounded by account-books with 
which her pretty, round face looked some. 
what incongruous, particularly as it did 
not at the moment wear the portentously 
business-like aud practical expression 
which Selma always declared meant a half- 
penny wrong in the week's accounts. 
Helen Malet was two-and-twenty, with a 
bright, good-natured face, to which the 
ready smile seemed the most natural 
expression, blue eyes, which had hardly 
lost their childish frankness and simplicity, 
and smooth, brown hair. She looked at 
times, in spite of her pretty eyes, older 
than she really was, for she was a very 
sensible, thorough-going housekeeper, and 
early responsibility had set certain firm 
lines about her mouth. On ail the details 
which lay within her sphere Helen was 
decision itself; out of her sphere no one 
was more easily influenced and led. 

Her attention was apparently wandering 
this morning, for she added the same 
column three times over, and the con- 
secutive results were forty-two, twenty- 
nine, and a hundred and five, At last 
the front-door bell rang, and Helen’s 
cheeks turned red and hot; not so hot, 
however, as they became a moment later, 
when the door opened quickly, and a 
strongly-moved woman’s voice said : 

“ Helen, my child! my dear child !” 

** Auntie!” was all Helen’s reply as 
she hid her face on Mrs, Cornish’s 
shoulder. 

‘My dear, if Humphrey were my own 
son—and, indeed, you know there has 
been no difference in my love for him, 
dear fellow—I could not wish him a better 
wife, And, Helen, I don’t think I could 
wish you a kinder husband, much as I 
love you. Bless you, my dear!” 

Mrs. Cornish concluded with a hearty 
kiss, and held the girl very close for 
minute. She was a woman of about five- 
and-fifty, with a sensible, kindly face, and 
a firm, decided manner, as a woman would 
naturally have who should rule satis- 
factorily over a household of twelve 
children. She released Helen at last, and 
turning the rosy face towards her, looked 
at it with the slightest shade of almost 
motherly anxiety in her eyes. 

“ All the same, my dear,” she said, “I 
must say I’m surprised. I never thought 
it would be Humphrey ; and, to tell you 
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the truth, I never thought Humphrey 
would marry. He’s kind and to be relied 
upon, certainly ; but—bat—— Well, 
my dear, you know his ways; and I’ve no 
doubt it will be all right.” 

“T think so, auntie,” said Helen, very 
softly. 

And Mrs. Cornish, though the doubts 
in her mind were very far from being set 
at rest, could not find it in her heart to 
put them farther into words, 

“What does Selma tay?” she said, 
cheerfully, after a slight pause, in which 
she kissed Helen again, very lovingly. 
“Is she at home—and visible?” she 
added, with a smile, Selma’s working 
hours were sacred, and in no wise to be 
rashly intruded upon ! 

Bat before Helen could answer, the 
door opened quickly, and Selma herself 
caue in, bright and beautiful as the May 
morning, 

‘‘ Auntie, dear,” she said, as she kissed 
Mrs. Cornish, ‘‘I saw you come, and I 
knew you and Nellie wouldn’t want me 
just at first. Am I too soon now?” she 
added, as she took her sister’s flushed face, 
with a pretty, tender gesture, between her 
two hands aad kissed it. ; 

For aaswer, Helen drew her arm 
through Svlma’s, as Mrs. Cornish said, 
kindly : 

“You are as pleased about it as your 
cousins, then, Selma? That’s a'l right.” 

“Of course I’m pleased, auntie,” 
responded Sima. “I’m pleased it’s 
Humphrey, to begin with. There was 
always a dreadful possibility of Helen’s 
marrying some one I couldn’s get on 
with, We don’t quite always like ths 
same people, do we, Nell? And I have 
so wanted her to fall in love, because I 
know she'll be so happy. It will suit her 
so to be a married lady, won’t it?” And 
she took up her sister’s left hand and 
played with it half-mischievously, half- 
lovingly. 

Mrs, Cornish looked at the lovely, girlish 
face with a smile. 

“It will suit you, too, some day, S»lma,” 
she said. 

“Me!” cried Selma, with a bright, 
rippling laugh. “No, auntie—never! I 
have my work, you know, There isn’t 
room in my heart for another love.” 

Beneath the laughter in her voice there 
was a thrill and purpose which was un- 
conscious and unquenchable; but on the 
surface her tone was brightness itself. 
Selma very rarely talked of her future, 








never paraded her enthusiasm or her devo- 
tion to her art. With Mrs. Cornish she 
was always especially reserved, for she 
had an instinctive feeling that the former 
would not understand her. And perhaps 
it was because Mrs, Cornish was herself 
conscious of this barrier between them, 
that she could never bring herself—though 
she honestly and conscientiously tried to 
do so—to feel for Selma quite as she did 
for Helen. 

“Well,” she said, now, echoing the 
girl’s irresistible laugh almost in spite of 
herself, “I must go. Yuu must come 
round to dinner to-night— both of you. 
Your uncle wants to see you, Helen, of 
course.” She turned, with a smile, from 
the crimson Helen to Selma, and went on, 
‘Come as early as you can—in time for a 
cup of tea.” 

Selma did not smile back at her. The 
expressive face had lost all its brightness, 
and the eyes were dark and grieved- 
looking. 

“Oh, I'm so sorry, auntie,” she said. 
‘‘Don’t think it’s unkind of me—Nell, 
darling, you won’c?!—I can’t come. Mr, 
Tyrrell wants me particularly to see 
Coquelin, and Miss Tyrrell is going to 
take me to-night. Oh, I’m so sorry!” 

Mrs, Cornish’s face changed slightly. 

“Can you not telegraph to Miss Tyrrell, 
Selma?” she said, “This is rather an 
occasion, isn’t it? I think we shall think 
it kinder of you if you make an effort to be 
with us,” 

Selma put an impulsive, appealing hand 
on her sister's, 

“Ob, please, auntie, dear!” she said. 
“ Don’t put it like that; I would directly 
if 1 could, but it’s the only night, and Mr, 
Tyrrell wishes it particularly. Nell!” 

Helen, on whose ears no appeal from 
Selma had ever falien in vain, reeponded 
promptly to this one. 

“She must go really, auntie,” she said, 
eagerly, “she can’t help it. I shan’t be a 
bit hurt, dear,” turning consolingly to 
Selma. ‘Don’t look so miserable. [I'll 
explain to—to—Humphrey, and auntie 
understands quite—don’t you, auntie? Of 
course you must see Coquelin !” 

Mrs. Cornish settled her mantle with 


the air of one who fails to see the necessity 
pointed out to her. 

‘‘ Well, Helen,” she said, “if you feel 
like that about it, and if you are so ready 
to answer for Humphrey, I shall not say 


any more. But I must say I think it is a 
pity. Good-bye for the present, my dear. 
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Bless you!” As she took the girl into her 
arms again. ‘Good-bye, Selma !” 

“ Please don’t be vexed, auntie,” pleaded 
the gir], laying a caressing hand on her. 
Selma, with her large eyes swimming in 
tears, and her beautiful mouth quivering, 
was not to be resisted even by Mrs. 
Cornish. The severity died out of the 
latter’s face, and she prezsed the detaining 
hand affectionately, 

“I’m not vexed, dear,” she said, “at 

least I shall not be vexed for long. Don’t 
trouble so about it.” And, witha parting 
kiss of forgiveness, Mrs. Cornish went away. 

Helen did not go “round” to the Cor- 
nishes in time to have acup of tea. All the 
grown-up cousins seemed to be making 
excited and congratulatory inroads all day 
long, and when at four o’clock in the 
afternoon the sisters were left alone 
together, Selma, who was not to be with 
Miss Tyrrell until seven o'clock, half- 
coaxed and half-commanded Helen to stay 
at home as long as possible. 

Helen was sitting at the tea-table in the 
little drawing-room, and Selma, having 
finished her own tea, had abandoned her 
chair, and was half lying, half sitting by her 
sister’s side, every line of her figure in its 
careless, childish pose as absolutely graceful 
as it had been when she stood up to recite 
in John Tyrrell’s drawing-room. There 
had been silence between them for some 
minutes, and Selma, who had been looking 
straight away into space with a strangely 
grave, far-away expression in her eyes, 
broke it suddenly. 

* Nellie,” she said, ‘‘ you do understand, 
don’t you?” 

Helen started. Her thoughts, too, had 
been far away as she sat there so quietly 
with such a happy light on her face. She 
blushed guiltily. 

“What did you say, dear?” she said. 
*‘T_.]’m afraid I didn’s hear.” 

Selma laughed a low, musical laugh, and, 
turning her head, kissed the other’s hand 
as it lay on her knee. 

“You're very happy, my dearest, are 
you not?” she murmured. 

“ Yes, darling !” 

“ |'m so glad ! 


I can’t tell you in the 
least how glad I am for you. You don’t 
know how often I’ve thought about it for 
you, and wished and wished that it would 


come, I could never think of you in the 
future without seeing a married Nell. 
There are some girls like that!” 

“Are there any girls not like that, 
Selma?” 





Selma smiled. 

** Numbers and numbers,” she said, and 
then her eyes glowed suddenly with 
an enthusiasm which was very young 
and very pretty. “There are girls 
like me,” she said softly, with~a 
thrill of happy pride in her voice. She 
paused a moment, and her face flushed 
and paled rapidly. Then she put herself 
aside, and returned to the consideration of 
her sister’s affairs with a delighted, entirely 
inpersonal interest very strange to see in 
so young @ woman on such a subject, 

“When did it begin, Nell?” she said, 
eagerly. “I can’t think how it is I’ve 
never thought of it.” 

“Did you never think of it?” 

“Never! Not once. I’m—I'm just a 
little surprised, dear, of course; but you 
know how fond I’ve always been of Hum- 
phrey. You'll tell him, won’t you, how 
very, very sorry I am about to-night—or 
'll write him a little note, I think. Oh! 
that was what I began to talk to you 
about,” and the happy face grew grave 
suddenly. ‘You do understand, dear, 
don’s you?” 

“Ofcourse I do, You are not troubling 
about that still? You don’t mind what 
auntie said ?” 

Selma let her beautiful head fall back on 
her sister’s knee, and looked straight 
upward. 

“No!” she said, dreamily, “I mean 
yes. I do mind, and I like it.” 

“ Selma, what do you mean ?” 

‘I don’t know whether I can explain to 
you quite—I don’t want to gush! You 
see I must do it—go to Coquelin to-night, 
I mean—and when one loves anything as I 
love my—my work,” Selma’s voice sank to 
a mere murmur, “one is glad to do hard 
things for it; this is a tiny thing I know, 
but still it was hard to vex auntie. Of 
course I should do it just the same if it 
vexed you, my own dear ; but it would be 
dreadful, and—it doesn’t, does it?” And 
Selma, inconsistent, sensitive, and inten- 
sively affectionate, lifted herself into 4 
sitting position with her clasped hands on 
her sister’s knee, and looked beseechingly 
into the admiring face above her. 

It was fortunate that Helen’s look was 
answer enough, for before she could speak 
the door opened, and a man stood on the 
threshold. 

‘May I come in ?” he said, quietly, and 
Helen and Selma sprang to their feet with 
the same cry, simultaneous, but very 
different in intonation. 
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“ Humphrey !” 

Humphrey Cornish was not the present 
Mrs, Cornish’s son. Mr, Cornish had been 
twice married, and Humphrey’s mother 
had died when he was born. He was a 
brown-haired man, rather under the 
average height, slight in build, with plain, 
pale features, and very good dreamy brown 
eyes—as great a contrast, even, physically 
speaking, to his strong, handsome step- 
brothers and sisters as it was possible to 
imagine. And, mentally, the contrast was 
even greater. Humphrey Cornish was a 
painter—the only member of his family, 
within the memory of man, who had 
developed the faintest taste for art in any 
form, and he was quiet and reserved to an 
extent which, by the frank, outspoken 
family of which he was so incongruous a 
member, could only be defined as “odd.” 
Selma sprang towards him as he stood on 
the threshold, and held out both her hands, 
There was always a curious sympathy be- 
tween herself and her silent cousin. 

“Oh, I am so glad!” she cried. 


“Humphrey, I am glad you've come, 
; did so want to tell you how very pleased 
am!” 

He pressed her hands closely, and 


looked beyond her to where Helen stood, 
with a deep light in his eyes, which seemed 
> shine oddly on that simple, girlish 
ace, 

“Thank you,” he said; and then he 
passed on into the room, and Selma was 
seized with a sudden, irresistible desire to 
look into the state of the weather. 

When she turned round again, Helen 
and Humphrey were standing side by side, 
as strongly contrasted in every particular 
as it is possible for a man and woman to 
be, but with the same love light shining 
alike in the thoughtful brown eyes, and in 
the simple blue ones. 

“You are coming round to dinner, of 
course ?” said Humphrey. 

“ Not Selma!” interposed Helen, quickly. 
“She is going to see Coquelin, She is 
— afraid you will think it unkind of 

er.” 

Humphrey put the idea aside with the 
slightest possible smile, and looked across 
at Selma. 

“You will get a great deal from 
him,” he said. ‘Are you studying his 
method ?” 

“No,” answered Selma; “ Mr, Tyrrell 
thinks it would not be good forme. But 
he wants me to see him just once. He 
says——” 





But Helen interrupted her. 

“No,” she said, with a laugh, “ Selma, 
you are not to begin to talk shop to 
Humphrey. You will be late. Come and 
dress,” 

And in spite of Selma’s protestation 
that it was still quite early—punctuality 
was not one of Selma’s strong points— 
Helen, who was never known to be late 
for anything, took her laughingly by the 
shoulders and marched her out of the 
room. 

The sensation she had made at the 
Tyrrells’ “at home” was not the last of the 
kind made by Selma in all unconsciousness 
that season. The next winter was to see 
her first professional appearance on the 
stage ; and,. much against her will, John 
Tyrrell made her go several times with his 
sister to large parties at some of the best 
houses in London, and made her occasion- 
ally recite at them. This last ordeal was 
terrible to the girl, though she could 
hardly define even to herself why it should 
be so. 

“T hate it!” she said to John Tyrrell, 
passionately. ‘I hate them all, and I hate 
myself. What I do is bad enough, I know 
that very well ; but I feel as if their praise, 
the very way in which they listen to me 
insulted me somehow—as if I were almost 
insulting myself! Of course, I will do it if 
you wish it ; but please—please don’t.” 

To such speeches as these John Tyrrell’s 
usual answer was a slight smile, over the 
meaning of which the girl puzzled in vain, 
and a few words of direction as to the 
poem she was to recite on that particular 
occasion of which the immediate prospect 
had given rise to her appeal. If he made 
her go out comparatively little that season, 
it was for reasons of his own wholly in- 
dependent of any views of hers upon the 
subject. 

The end of the season drew on; John 
Tyrrell and his sister arranged to leave 
London, as wastheircustom,earlyinJuly,and 
a day or two sooner Helen and Selma were 
to go into the country with the Cornishes, 
Although Tyrrell was not nominally the 
manager of the theatre at which he played, 
his importance was so great that the 
arrangements—when he chose them to be 
so—were practically in his hands, and it 
had come to be an established fact that he 
never reappeared in London professionally 
before November, when the new play of 
his season—if a new play was necessary— 
was produced. It was some years now 
since he had decided that he could well 
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afford, both financially and on the strength 
of his position, to decline to curtail his 
holiday for the purpose of rehearsals, He 
had arranged an engagement for Selma for 
a part in a play to be produced under his 
auspices, and with himself in the leading 
part, in the November following, and the 
day before she went away with the 
Cornishes he took her to the theatre and 
introduced her to the nominal manager, 
that the business details might be finally 
settled, and the contracts signed. When 
the short interview was over he put her 
at once into a cab, telling her that he 
should come and see her to say good-bye 
later in the day. 

Selma was alone in the drawing-room 
when he arrived, and he sat down with 
the air of a man who was very much at 
home. 

“* Well, Selma,” he said, 

Selma smiled absently. She was rather 
grave and pale, and she did not answer 
him. 

‘*How do you feel?” he said, with a 
smile, ‘‘ How do you like Donne?” 

She leant back in her chair, and, clasping 
her hands above her head, answered his 
first question. 

“T feel—strange,” she said, in a low, 
dreamy voice. ‘I’ve been feeling it more 
and more strongly for the last two or 
three weeks, and now—I can’t tell you 
how strange I feel !” 

“That is rather vague. Do you mean 
that Donne and business details are 
disenchanting ?” 

“No!” she answered, instantly and 
steadily ; and then she went on, youthfully, 
“They are a pity, of course—like parties 
and people—but they are nothing really. 
I mean one gets through all that !” 

John Tyrrell stretched out his hand, 
and took a rose from a bowl near him with 
a slight smile. 

‘What is it, then?” he said, as he 
flicked it against his other hand, 

“T feel so strongly that I have come to 
the threshold. When I go away to- 
morrow, I go away from one bit of my life 
for ever. Next winter will be a new 
beginning, and—I have been happy.” 

John Tyrrell looked at her keenly for a 
moment. He seemed to take in and 
mentally appraise every detail of the 
beautiful young face and figure, every 
shade of expression on the sensitive 
features. 

* Are you afraid ?” he said. 

“ No,” she answered, ‘I am not afraid,” 





and her voice was low and vibrating. “I 
am ready to face anything and every- 
thing” And then she suddenly sprang to 
her feet, quivering with excitement. 
“There are so many Selmas !” she cried, 
“So many Selmas in this one me! When 
I look back I feel as though my happiest 
work was over, and when | look forward— 
oh, when I look forward all the past seems 
only preparation for the work before me, 
and I’m half wild with longing for the time 
to come !” 

And when he said good-bye, and left 
her, half an hour later, the happy expecta- 
tion had not faded from her eyes. 





CONCERNING SOME REMARKABLE 
DINNERS UNDER THE STUARTS, 


THouGH James the First spent annually 
a much larger sum upon his cuisine than 
his great predecessor had spent, his 
banquets lacked the air of dignity or 
picturesqueness by which Elizabeth’s had 
always been distinguished. 

He was a gross feeder and a heavy 
drinker; a scrofulous, ill - compacted 
“body,” who liked his dishes as stimu- 
lating as his wines, He brought with 
him to England the national predilection 
for such “confused eating” as haggis or 
cock-a-leekie, and the national prejudice 
against pork. But in Scotland his 
Majesty’s table had been sparsely sup- 
plied, and with the most ordinary viands ; 
and perhaps he acquired his gormandising 
habits and developed his partiality for 
rich dishes during his dilatory progress 
from Edinburgh to London on his ac- 
cession to the English throne, when he 
may be said, almost literally, to have eaten 
and drunk his way to his new capital. The 
English nobles threw open their houses as 
he advanced, and made such dinners for 
him as in all his life he had never seen, 
or even imagined, before. It must be 
owned, however, that he showed himself 
an apt learner, and his table at Greenwich 
or Theobalds was invariably distinguished 
by its sumptuosity. The Duc de Sully, 
the French ambassador, records that he 
was always served on the knee, which 
shows that he preserved the strict etiquette 
of the Tudor Court. 

“A sur-tout* pyramidal in form, was 
set,” he says, ‘‘in the centre of the R»yal 
table, which contained most costly vessels, 
and was even enriched with diamon?e.” 





* Epergne. 
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During the visit of the King of Denmark 
—the Queen’s father—in 1603, there was 
a sound of revelry every night in the R»yal 
hall. It is no exaggeration to speak of it 
as one prolonged orgie. 

“The sports,” says Sir John Har- 
rington, ‘ began each day in such manner 
and such sort as well-nigh persuaded me of 
Mahomet’s paradise. We had women, 
and, indeed, wine too, of such plenty as 
would have astonished each beholder. Our 
feasts,” he goes on to say, ‘ were magnifi- 
cent, and the two Royal guests did most 
lovingly embrace each other at the table. 
I think the wine hath strangely wrought 
on our good English nobles, for those whom 
Icould never get to taste good English 
liquor now follow the fashion, and wallow 
in beastly. delight. The ladies abandon 
their sobriety, and are seen to roll about 
in intoxication. In good sooth, the Parlia- 
ment did kindly to provide his Majesty so 
seasonably with money ; for there has been 
no lack of good living, shows, sights, and 
banquetings from morn to eve. 

‘One day a great feast was held; and 
after dinner the representation of Solomon’s 
Temple and the coming of the Queen of 
Sheba was made, or (1s I may better say) 
was meant to be made, before their 
M;jesties, by decree of [Robert Cecil] the 
Earl of Salisbury and others, But, alas ! 
as all earthly things do fail to poor mortals 
in heavenly enjoyments, so did prove our 
presentment thereof. The lady who did 
play the Queen’s part did carry most 
precious gifts to both their Majesties ; but, 
forgetting the steps arising to the canopy, 
overset her caskets into his Danish Majesty’s 
lap and fell at his feet, though I rather 
think ‘twas in his face. Much was the 
hurry and confusion; cloths and napkins 
were at hand, to make all clean. His 
Majesty then got up, and would dance 
with the Queen of Sheba; but he fell 
down and humbled himself before her, and 
was carried to an inner chamber and laid 
on a bed of state, which was not a little 
defiled with the presents of the Queen, 
which had been bestowed on his garments; 
such as wine, cream, jelly, beverage, cakes, 
spices, and other good matters. The 
entertainment and show went forward, and 
most of the presenters went backward or 
fell down, wine did so occupy their upper 
chambers.” 

After recording some further details, 
which, I imagine, have been strongly 
coloured for the sake of effect, the author 
of the ‘ Nuge Antique” observes : 








“T have much marvelled at those 
strange pageantries ; and they do bring to 
my remembrance what passed of this sort 
in our Queen’s days, of which I was some- 
time an humble spectator and an as- 
sistant; but I never did see such lack of 
good order, discretion, and sobriety as I 
now have done.” 

James’s vinous propensities were for 
sweet, rich liquors. Roger Coke says, he 
indulged “not in ordinary French and 
Spanish wines, but in strong Greek wines.” 
And when he was out hunting he was 
always attended by a special officer, to 
keep his cup filled with the well-loved 
beverage, 

‘*T have heard my father say,” Cuke adds, 
“that, hunting with the King, after the 
King had drunk of the wine, he also drank 
ef it, and though he was young and of a 
healthful disposition, it so deranged his 
head that it spoiled his pleasure and dia- 
ordered him for three days after. Whether 
it was from drinking these wines, or from 
some other cause, the King became so lazy 
and so unwieldy that he was trussed on 
horseback, and, as he was set, so would he 
ride, without stirring himself in the saddle ; 
nay, when his hat was set upon his head, 
he would not take the trouble to alter it, 
but it sate as it was put on.” 

Of the wines in vogue in James’s reign 
we may form a tolerably cvrrect idea from 
the inventory of the stock-in-trade of a 
tavern called the [“ Bull and” 4] ‘* Mouth,” 
Bishopgate Without, in 1612—nrst printed 
in volume fifty-eight of the ‘“‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine ’—the cellar of which con- 
tained: ‘Four pipes of white wine, two 
hogs heads of old Graves wine—vin de 
Graves—seven hogsheads of Orleans wine, 
one butt of Malaga, one runlet of Sherris 
Sack, three-quarters of a pipe of old 
Malmsey, one-third of a butt of ditto, three 
gallons of Alicant, half a pipe of Malaga, 
one hogshead of old Claret, one hogshead 
of Graves wine, half a hogshead of 
Orleans white wine, half a hogshead of 
Graves claret, one-third part of a hogs- 
head of red wine, three pipes of Ro- 
chelle,” 

There is no mention here of Greek wines, 
but they were very costly, and drank only 
by the few. 

According to Weldon, James drank Fron- 
tignac, Canary, Tent wine, and Scottish 
ale, the last as potent a liquor, perhaps, as 
any vintage of Greece or the Canaries. By 
the way, Ben Jonson shared his Sovereign’s 
liking for strong wines, He is described as 
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drinking ‘seas of Canary*” at the “ Mer- 

maid,” then staggering home to bed, and, | 
after a proper sweat, arising to his 

dramatic work. 

One day, after dining well, but not 
wisely, at Theobalds, James went out on 
horseback, Whether it was the rider's 
fault or the animal’s, his horse stumbled 
and threw the King into the New River, 
which ran through the park. Sir Richard 
Young plunged into the water, and seizing 
Mojesty by the boots, the only parts visible, 
dragged him ashore not much the worse for 
his involuntary bath. 

James's regularity in his meals and 
dishes was so excessive that one of his 
courtiers jestingly remarked, if he were to 
wake up out of a seven years’ sleep, he 
would not only be able to tell where the 
King had been every day, but what he had 
had for dinner. One of his weaknesses— 
and he had a good many—was for fruit, 
and he always finished a hearty dinner 
with as hearty a dessert. Bishop Good- 
man intimates that he indulged in this 
to an excess, 

“He had his grapes,” he says, “his 
nectarines, and other fruits, in his own 
keeping ; besides, we did see that he fed 
very plentifully on them from abroad. 
I remember that Mr. French of the 
Spicery, who sometimes did present him 
with the first strawberries, cherries, and 
other fruits, and kneeling to the King, 
had some speech to use to him; that 
he did desire his Majesty to accept them, 
and that he was sorry they were no better, 
with such like complimental words; but 
the King never had the patience to hear 
him one word, but his hand was in the 
basket.” 

His great minister, Robert Cecil, Earl of 
Salisbury, was equally immoderate as a 
fruit-eater, and especially of grapes, Cecil 
maintained at Hatfield, which he had 
received from James in exchange for 
Theobalds, a sumptuous hospitality, and 
frequently received his Sovereign there. 
James’s superb State bedroom is still pre- 
served with all its original furniture 
intact. 

One of the most splendid—and shameful 
—dinners in James's reign was that given 
by the Corporation of London in honour 
of the marriage of Carr, Earl of Somerset 
—James’s favourite—to the notorious 





* Sir John Suckling, in his ‘‘Session of the 
Poets,” alludes to Jonson's partiality : 
The first that broke silence was good old Ben, 
Prepared before with Canary wine. 





Frances Howard, on her divorce from the 
Earl of Essex. All the circumstances of 
this ill-omened alliance were so disgraceful, 
that one wonders that the civic magnates 
did not shrink from any recognition of 
it; but, on the contrary, they exhausted 
their resources to make the occasion one of 
exceptional splendour. The dinner was 
on the most gorgeous scale, and was 
attended not only by the bride and bride- 
groom, but by the Duke of Lennox, the 
Lord Privy-Seal, the Lord Chamberlain, 
and a large number of the nobility. The 
dishes were served by the principal citizens 
from the twelve City guilds. After the 
feast followed dramatic performances, 
dances, and a masque, the revel concluding 
with a second banquet ; and all because a 
dissolute young courtier had married an 
abandoned woman ! 

Another notable dinner—for a different 
reason—was one at which the Prince of 
Orange played the host, and gallant James 
Hay, Earl of Carlisle, was the principal 
guest. The Esrl was returning through 
Holland from his French embassy, and on 
reaching Amsterdam, necessarily paid a 
visit to the Prince. The Prince, of course, 
invited him to dinner ; whereupon one of 
his officials suggested to the Prince, who 
was abstemious in his habits, and sparing 
of outlay, that for so brilliant a visitor the 
bill of fare should be improved. He 
assented, called for the programme, and 
observing that only one pig was set down, 
ordered his steward to cook another. As 
the prejudice of the Scots against pork 
was well known, the Prince probably in- 
tended a covert satire on Lord Carlisle’s 
usual ostentation. He spent more on his 
diet, even, than on his dress— which is 
saying much—and invented many new 
and costly dishes, In fact, he may justly 
be called the English Lucullus. He once 
gave a dinner to the French Ambassador, 
at which were served “fish of that im- 
mensity brought out of Muscovy ”—pre- 
bably sturgeon—“ that dishes had to be 
specially manufactured to contain them.” 
This was followed by a masque, in which 
nobles and gentles were the performers, 
and this by a costly and magnificent 
banquet, the King, lords, and all the 
“prime gentlemen” therein or about 
London being among the guests. 

Francis Osborne can hardly be ac- 
cepted as an historian of the Court 
and Times of James the First, but 
there is no reason to suspect him of ex- 
aggeration in the following passage : 
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“The Earl of Carlisle,” he says, ‘‘ was 
one of the quorum that brought in the 
vanity of ante-suppers,* not heard of in 
our forefathers’ time, and for aught I have 
read, or at least remember, unpractised by 
the most luxurious tyrants. The manner 
of which was to have the board covered, at 
the first entrance of the guests, with dishes 
as high as a tall man could well reach, 
and dearest viands sea or land could afford ; 
and all this once seen, and having feasted 
the eyes of the invited, was in a manner 
thrown away, and fish set in the same 
height, having only this advantage of the 
other, that it was hot. I cannot forget one 
of the attendants of the King, that, at a 
feast made by this monster of excess, ate 
to his single share a whole pie, reckoned to 
my lord at £10, being composed of am- 
bergris, magisterial of pearl, musk, etc. And 
yet, after such suppers, and huge banquets 
no less profuse, a waiter returning his 
servant home with a cloak-bag full of dried 
sweetmeats and comforts, valued to his 
lordship at more than 10s. the pound. 
I am cloyed,” adds the annalist, ‘‘ with 
the repetition of this excess, no less 
than scandalised with the continuance of 
it. ” 

The dinners of Lord Bacon—I use the 
popular though erroneous designation, 
sanctioned by centuries of usage—were 
marked, no doubt, by the sumptuousness 
of taste which was one of his charac- 
teristics, It is recorded by Aubrey that 
he loved to have his dinner-table strewed 
with sweet flowers and herbs, which he 
said “did refresh his spirits and memory.” 
This may well be credited; but I find it 
difficult to believe that he was so deficient 
of perception as to sit absorbed at the 
upper end of his table while his servants 
robbed him audaciously at the bottom. 
His dinners at Gorhambury, where he had 
reared a noble mansion, must have been 
delightful—not only in the refinement and 
elegance which would govern the arrange- 
ments of the feast, but in the intellectual 
talk which Bacon and the few choice 
spirits he invited to his rural retreat, 
must have so brightly and easily main- 
tained. At York House, his guests were 
the statesmen, courtiers, and public per- 
sonages of the day, whom his position 
compelled him to invite, and there 
would be an air of reserve and reti- 
cence never known among the woods of 








* The invention of the double dinner, or double 
supper, was Hay’s own. 


Hertfordshire, when Ben Jonson, and 
Selden, and Hobbes, Sir Henry Saville, 
and Sir Robert Cotton were privileged to 
sit at his table. 

Among the memorable dinners in James 
the First’s reign, I may allude to the grand 
banquet given at Hatton House by Lady 
Hatton, the second wife of Chief Justice 
Coke, with whom she had quarrelled 
desperately, on November the eighth, 1617. 
Its magnificence was the talk of all London. 
Buckingham was there, and Bacon, and 
James himself, who, when he accepted the 
invitation, expressed a hope that she would 
agree to a reconciliation with her husband. 
She replied—says Gardiner—that if Coke 
came in at one door, she would walk out 
at the other ; and forbade her servants to 
admit either her husband or any of his 
sons. Her anxiety was needless, Coke 
sitting quietly at home in his chambers at 
the Temple, while the King and the re- 
mainder of his wife’s guests were making 
merry at Hatton House, So well pleased 
was James with the dinner and the wine, 
that he knighted four of Lady Hatton’s 
friends in the course of the evening, and 
bestowed upon herself half-a-dozen kisses 
when taking his leave. 

The intemperance which had disgraced 
the Court in James’s reign was followed, 
under Charles the First, by a régime 
of moderation and decency.* Charles’s 
natural refinement, and his gravity of dis- 
position, inclined him to look with disgust 
upon every form of excess ; and his Queen, 
with her French vivacity and grace, was 
by no means disposed to countenance or con- 
done the offences against good taste and 
good manners, which had never discom- 
posed the coarse temper of Anne of 
Denmark, though she allowed a gay 
freedom at times that her husband’s 
austerity could not endure. 

A strange spectacle was that public 
dinner, soon after Charles’s marriage, when 
the impetuous girl—she was but fifteen— 
“the room being somewhat overheated 
with the fire and company, with one frown 
drove them all out of the chamber. I 
suppose,” says Meade, “none but a Queen 
could have cast such a scowl.” I fancy I 
see the courtierr, and the curious spec- 
tators who had come to Whitehall—as was 








* This is admitted by Mrs. Hutchinson : ‘‘ The 
face of the Court,” she says, “‘ was much changed 
in the change of the King; for King Charles was 
temperate, chaste, and serious, so that the fools, 
mimics, and catamites of the former Court grew out 
of fashion.” 
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then the custom—to see their Sovereigns 
at dinner, stumbling backward pell-mell 
out of the banqueting-room to escape the 
angry glances of her “radiant and sparkling 
black eye!” Still stranger the spectacle 
at another dinner, not long afterwards, 
when the Qaeen’s confessor audaciously 
placed himself by the side of the King’s 
chaplain, and when the latter began to say 
grace, chimed in with a Latin benediction, 
until the irate chaplain forcibly thrust him 
away. The priest then went round to the 
Queen’s side, and resumed his formula, 
endeavouring to ontvoice his Anglican 
riva), until the King ended the unseemly 
competition by drawing one of the dishes 
towards him, and signing to the carvers 
to attend to their duties, After dinner, 
chaplain and confessor renewed their con- 
test over the thanksgiving, so that Charles 
abruptly rose, took his wife’s hand, and 
withdrew from the scene, 

It was after a public dinner at Whitehall, 
July the thirty-first, 1626, that Charles 
retired with Henrietta into her private 
apartment, and informed her that her 
French servants, who had been the cause 
of innumerable quarrels, must return to 
France; and meanwhile the yeomen of 
the guard were busily compelling them to 
leave the Palace, As soon as the young 
Qaeen became aware of their compulsory 
departure, she flew to the window, and 
broke the panes that her voice might once 
more be heard by those from whom she 
was being separated. Charles, it is said, 
dragged her back with her hands bleeding 
from the ¢ffects of her energetic action. 

At his dinner, as always, Charles was a 
great stickler for etiquette. The dishes 
were served by the grooms of the chamber 
and other gentlemen ; the “ taster” made 
assay of the meats that no poison might 
lurk in them undetected ; and the cup was 
presented on the knee. The public ban- 
quets at Whitehall were long and tedious 
functions ; but Charles never suffered a 
tingle detail to be omitted. He himself, 
however, ate but sraringly, and seldom of 
more than two or three dishes, His 
faithful attendant, Herbert, says: “He 
drank but twice every dinner and supper, 
once of beer, and once of wine and water 
mixed, only after fish a glass of French 
wine ; the beverage he himself mixed at 
the cupboard as he would have it; he very 
seldom ate and drank before dinner, nor 
between meals.” He continued to dine in 
public throughout the trials and troubles 
of his later reign. When virtually a 





prisoner in the hands of the army leaders 
at Hampton Court, he dined in the 
Presence Chamber, with the same duties 
and ceremonies as heretofore, and many of 
the gentry were admitted to kiss his hand. 
Even when he was at Carisbrook, the 
ceremonial and punctilios of a Court were 
preserved; and on his removal to Saint 
James’s, a few weeks before bis trial, he 
was treated at first with the same regard 
to his exalted rank. He still dined in 
public, and was waited on by the gentlemen 
of his household, Bat, after a few days, 
the army leaders ordered that all State 
ceremonial should be dropped, and reduced 
the number of his domestics, and of the 
dishes supplied to his table. When the 
limited meal was first served by common 
soldiers, the King remarked, with a sigh: 

“There is nothing more contemptible 
than a despised Prince.” 

Thenceforward he caused his food to be 
conveyed into his own chamber, and 
partook of it in private. On the last day 
of his life, two or three dishes had been 
supplied for his dinner, but he refused to 
take anything except a piece of bread and 
& glass of claret. 

The table of Oliver Cromwell, when 
Lord Protector, was remarkable for its 
dignified simplicity. The old etiquette of 
royalty was not preserved ; but everything 
was done decently and in order, and with 
due recognition of his high position as head 
of the State. That he could unbend with 
guests, whom he knew would not abuse his 
familiarity, is beyond doubt ; as also, that, 
at times, he yielded to a somewhat rough 
humour, and would withdraw with his inti- 
mate friends to his private apartments, and 
call—as Whitelocke tells us—for tobacco, 
pipes, and a candle ; but that he was guilty 
of the buffoonery attributed to him by 
Royalist libellers, I decline to believe. 
The story, told by Bates, that he would 
often make feasts for his inferior officers, 
and, while they were feeding—even before 
they had satisfied their hunger—cause the 
drums to beat and let in the private 
soldiers to carry away the half-eaten 
dishes, may possibly be true of Oliver the 
General, but not of Oliver the Lord Pro- 
tector. And we may unhesitatingly re- 
ject asa fiction the incident related in 4 
contemporary pamphlet, quoted by Mr. 
Jesse, that, at one of his public dinners, 
while the sweetmeats were being served, 4 
lady present among the spectators desired 
Colonel Pride, who was sitting at Crom- 
well’s table, to hand her some candied 
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apricots. The Colonel, it is said, replied 
by throwing into her apron a conserve of 
wet sweetmeats; whereupon Cromwell 
caught up his napkin and threw it at Pride, 
who retaliated, and, presently, all at Crom- 
well’s table were similarly engaged ; until 
“the noise made the members rise before 
the sweetmeats were set down, believing 
dinner was done, go to this pastime of 
gambols, and be spectators of his High- 
ness’s frolics,” 

The true character of the Lord Pro- 
tector’s entertainments may be gathered 
from the following record : 

“The Lord Ambassadors of the United 
Provinces this day (April 27) dined with 
his Highness the Lord Protector at 
Whitehall, and the Lords of the Council, 
with some Colonels and other gentlemen, 
at two tables in the same room; and the 
Lords Ambassadors, the Lord President, 
and the Lord Rich at the same table 
with his Highness; and twenty gentlemen 
were taken into his Highness’s life-guards 
of foot (the whole number is to be three 
score) who carried up the meat, and many 
gentlemen attended; and after dinner 
there was a banquet [concert]. The coats 
of the guards are grey clown, with black 
velvet collars, and silver lace and trim- 
ming.” 

Occasionally his Highness received the 
members of his House of Commons in “ the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall” He 
also kept an open table every Monday, for 
the officers of his army who had attained 
the rank of captain ; and a smaller table was 
served every day for such officers as might 
desire to pay him their respects, Among 
the guests whom he delighted to receive in 
his private house were Milton, Marvell, and 
Edmund Waller. 

Of Milton it is recorded that he 
was abstemious in his diet; he drank 
very little wine, and “fed without 
any luxurious delicacy of choice.” He 
dined about one or two o'clock. At least, 
his biographers say that after breakfast he 
studied till twelve ; then took exercise for 
an hour in his garden; and afterwards 
dined. He was fond of olives, and did not 
object to a pipe of tobacco, Though thus 
frugal in his own practice, he could frame 
& magnificent banquet in imagination, as 
when Eve prepares dinner for the angel 
Raphael. 

Marvell, another of Cromwell’s favourite 
companions, lived on the most meagre fare, 
When he did not get his plate of meat and 
vegetables at Haycock’s Ordinary, in the 





Strand, he dined at home, as everybody 
knows, on a leg of mutton bone, and con- 
temptuously rejected the bribes of Charles 
the Second, which would have enabled him 
to live less sparingly. At this time it was 
the practice of not a few to take their 
ease at an inn, and dine off such wholesome 
plain dishes as honest Boniface provided. 
They liked the company and—the economy. 
Thus, Izaak Walton, of piscatorial memory, 
was accustomed to dine very frequently at 
the “Swan,” at Tottenham High Cross, 
where the ale was good—“a drink like 
nectar,” he pronounced it, “too good, 
indeed, for anybody but us anglers” 
—and, no doubt, the fish cooked to a 
turn, 

Of Waller, Cromwell’s third poet-guest, 
it is enough to say that he was well-to-do, 
and we may assume, therefore, that his 
table was liberally spread. Aubrey 
tells us that he was always very tem- 
perate, except on one occasion, when some 
boon companions “made him damnable 
drunk at Somerset House, where at the 
water-stairs he fell down and had a cruel 
fall. ’T was a pity to use such a sweet swan 
so inhumanly.” It was! 

There was no want of feasting at White- 
hall in the days of the second Charles— 
feasting of a somewhat harum-scarum and 
graceless complexion, in strong contrast to 
the sober dignity of Cromweli’s entertain- 
ments and the rigid etiquette of Charles the 
First’s. Royalist writers might ill-naturedly 
comment on the alleged buffooneries of 
the great Protector ; but, after all, had they 
been as coarse as represented, they were 
to be preferred to the vulgar jests and 
gross indecencies in which the so-called 
“Merry Monarch” tock a part. There 
was very little fun, surely, while there 
was obvious impropriety, in the King of 
England’s stooping to make his guest, 
William of Orange, the suitor of his niece, 
“drink very hard.” The heavy Dutch- 
man, a8 Evelyn calls him, was naturally 
abstemious ; and the strong drink so in- 
fiaenced his unaccustomed brain, that 
“the mind took him to break the 
windows of the chambers of the maids of 
honour; and he had got into their 
apartments had they not been timely 
rescued,” 

When the King dined at the Guildhall 
with the Lord Mayor, Sir Robert Viner, 
and the Aldermen, he drank himself down 
to their level, and, by-and-by, all went off 
to Whitehall together, where there was 
more drinking, and much protestation of 
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unalterable fidelity on the one side, and 
Royal good-will on the other. After a 
hunting-party, on one occasion, he and 
his companions came—says Pepys—to Sir 
George Carteret’s house at Cranbourne, 
and there were entertained, and “all 
made drunk; and, being all drunk, 
Armerer did come to the King, and swear 
to him: , 

“< Sir!’ says he, ‘you are not so kind 
to the Duke of York of late as you used 
to be.’ ; 

“Not 1?’ says the King. ‘Why so? 

“*Why,’ says he, ‘if you are, let us 
drink his health !’ 

« ‘Why, let us,’ says the King. 

* Then he—Armerer—fell on his knees 
and drank it; and having done, the King 
began to drink it. 

“Nay, sir,’ says Armerer; ‘ you must 
do it on your knees !’ 

“So he did, and then all the company ; 
and having done it, all fell a crying for 
joy, being al] maudlin and kissing one 
another—the King the Duke of York, and 
the Duke of York the King; and in 
such a maudlin pickle as never people 
were,” ; 

In later years Charles often dined 
with the beautiful Duchess of Mazarin, 
in her house at Chelsea, where there 
was more refinement and external 

corum, 

“ Every one,” writes Saint Evremont, 
“ig made more at home than in his 
own house, and treated with more respect 
than at Court, There is play, but it 
is inconsiderable, and only practised for 
its amusement. Play is followed by the 
most excellent repasts in the world. 
There you will find whatever delicacy is 
brought from France, and whatever is 
curious from the Indies. Even the com- 
monest meats have the rarest relish im- 
parted to them. There is neither the 
profuseness which suggests extravagance, 
nor the frugality that betrays penury or 
meanness. ” 

“T dined with my wife upon a most 
excellent dish of tripes of my own directing, 
covered with mustard, as I have heretofore 
seen them done at my Lord Crewe’s, of 
which I made a very great meal, and sent 
for a glass of wine for myself.”(!) The 
reader will immediately recognise this 
naive confession of selfishness as extracted 
from “Mr. Samuel Pepys: His Diary,” 
in the evergreen pages of which numerous 
interesting records occur of dinners eaten 
and enjoyed—or otherwise. Pepys could 





appreciate a good dinner, whether of tripe 
or turtle, but had not a soul large enough 
to forgive a bad one. ‘My wife and I all 
alone,” he writes, one Sunday evening, “ to 
a leg of mutton, the sauce of which being 
made sweet, I was angry at it, and ate 
none, but only dined upon the marrow-bone 
that we had beside,” 

When he took his wife, and the two 
maids, and the boy to the New Spring 
Gardens, all five dined at “an ordinary ” 
on cakes, and powdered beef, and ale; but 
very different was the fare on a certain 
April the fourth—“ his own feast,” he calls 
it—when he was “very merry at, before, 
and after dinner.” ‘The course for that 
very dinner,” he says, “ was great, and 
most neatly dressed by our own only maid. 
We had a fricassee of rabbits and chickens, 
a leg of mutton boiled, three carps in a 
dish, a great dish of a side of lamb, a 
dish of roasted pigeons, a dish of fine 
lobsters, three tarts, a lamprey pie, a most 
rare pie, a dish of anchovies, good wine of 
several sorts, and all things mighty noble, 
and to my great content.” 

Well, if his appetite had not been satis- 
fied with such fare as this, he would have 
deserved to have been dicted for three 
months on bread and water! 

Pepys, let me add, was a great patron of 
the London taverns, 

“At noon, with my wife by appoint- 
ment, to dinner at the ‘ Dolphin,’ with Sir 
W. Batten, and his lady and daughter, 
Matt, and Captain Cook and his lady, a 
German lady, but a very great beauty, and 
we dined together, at the spending of some 
wagers lost between him and I ; and then 
we had the best musique and very good 
songs, and were very merry and danced. 
But, after all now come a reckoning of £4, 
besides 4s. of the musicians which did 
trouble us, but it must be paid, and so I 
took my leave and left them there about 
eight o’clock, » 

“We all went to the ‘Three Cranes 
Tavern,’ though the best room in the 
house is such a narrow dog-hole that it 
made me loathe my company and victuals, 
and sorry poor dinner it was, too.” _ 

“To a little ordinary in Hercules’ Pillar 
Alley, the ‘ Crown,’ a poor sorry place, and 
there dined, and had a good dinnor.” 

“Thence by water to the Temple, and 
then to the ‘Cock’ alehouse, and drank, 
and ate a lobster, and sang and were 
mighty merry.” 

“ Did walk to the ‘Cock,’ at the end of 
Suffolk Street, where I never was, a great | 
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ordinary mightily cried up, and there 
bespoke a pullet, and while [it was] 
dressing [my friend] and I walked into St. 
James's Park, and thence back, and dined 
very handsome, with a good soup and a 
pullet for 4s. 6d, the whole.” 

[It was at the “ Cock” that Wycherley, 
the dramatist, was allowed by his imperious 
wife, the Countess of Drogheda, to enioy 
an occasional dinner with the friena. of 
his ‘gay bachelorhood; though “on such 
occasions the windows were always open, 
in order that her ladyship, who was posted 
on the other side of the street, might be 
satisfied that no woman was of the party.”] 

On one occasion, the sad dog took 
pretty Mrs, Knipp, the actress, and his 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, to a tavern in 
Old Fish Street, “to the very house and 
woman where I kept my wedding dinner, 
where I never was since, and then I did 
give them a jole of salmon, and what else 
was to be had.” 

The gastronomic tastes of Queen Anne, 
and of her dull, good-natured consort, Prince 
George, were quite English; both were 
partial to the solid joint—the sirloin of 
beef, the leg of mutton, the fillet of veal. 
The Queen, it is said, drank a good deal 
more than was queenly. To her love of 
“victuals and drink” must be attributed, 
no doubt, the obese bulk and gouty habit 
which necessitated her being carried in an 
arm-chair in the procession at her corona- 
tion ; she could not walk. Coke says: 

“Her life would have lasted longer if 
she had not eaten so much—a propensity 
not derived from her father, King James, 
who was most abstemious, but from her 
mother—Anne Hyde, who ivherited it, 
perhaps, from her father, Lord Clarendon.” 

Queen Anne’s dinner-hour was three in 
the afternoon. When King Charles of Spain 
visited her, in December, 1703, the meal 
would seem to have been protracted until it 
was nearly time for supper. The Royal 
visitor, on this occasion, prevailed on the 
Duchess of Marlborough to relinquishtohim 
the napkin, which it was her office to 
present to the Queen, and he held it for 
her Majesty with much courteous homage. 
The banqueting-hall at Kensington was 
built by Queen Anne, and it was there she 
gave her state entertainments. As Hyde 
Park then extended to the broad walk 
which runs from Bayswater to Kensington, 
the public would crowd up to the grille 
that divided it from the Royal gardens, 
and enjoy the glorious sight of her 
Majesty at dinner—admiring with open- 





mouthed wonder the brilliant dresses of 
her guests, who afterwards took the air 
‘in brocaded robes, hoops, fly-caps, and 
fans,” or in bag-wigs, square-cut coate, 
breeches, silk stockings, and rvfil-s, 





THE SURREY SIDE. 
BOROUGH HIGH STREET. 


THERE is an individuality about the 
Borough High Street, transmitted from 
ancient days and still surviving, which 
marks it out as one of the famous streets of 
the world—of the world of London, any- 
how. It has no great architectural features, 
but shows a homely, comfortable cheerful- 
ness in its red-brick shop-fronts, its banks, 
and warehouses, and public buildings, with 
something of the air of the principal street 
of some important country town. At 
night, especially when the shopkeepers 
are putting up their shutters, and the 
street lamps indicate not too brilliantly 
the contour of the street and its curve 
towards London Bridge, with tall, dark 
buildings rising here and there among the 
lowlier shop-fronts, and gloomy archways 
opening into sombre inn-yards; while 
loaded waggons rumble along, and an 
omnibus rattles round the corner, with 
something of the bustle of the Kentish 
Mail or the Maidstone Flying Express of 
other days; then at such a moment and 
under such an aspect the old Borough High 
Street reasserts itself. 

It is the High Street of Mr. Pickwick’s 
period, when Sam Weller polished the 
boots of the guests who reposed in the 
galleried chambers of the old “ White 
Hart.” It is the High Street of the high- 
tilted waggons, and carriers’ vans, and 
heavy stages, that brought up the corn | 
sacks, the fragrant hop-pockets, the blue- 
eyed maid, the wondering rustics, the stout 
yeoman, the grey-coated clothiers, brought 
them to the Borough and left them there, 
where there was a pleasant, homely wel- 
come for such in many a jovial hostelry ; 
while everywhere the countryman was 
regaled with the hoppy, malty flavour of 
his own market town. 

In the morning, too—the early morning, 
before the loaded cars and omnibuses are 
bringing up their crowds of city clerks— 
it is pleasant rambling about the Borough 
High Street, when the morning sun throws 
patches of radiance about the old inn-yards, 
and lights up some dim, forgotten court, 
where a few old, gabled houses, or quaint, 
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weather-beaten tenements have been spared 
to gladden our eyes, Not much has been 
spared. The railways have not only killed 
the old-fashioned traffic, but they have also 
taken possession, and have established their 
receiving-houses in the old inn-yards. But 
interesting vestiges still remain, The old 
‘George ” is still in existence, perhaps the 
very oldest inn in the country, kept up as 
a going concern from the days of the Plan- 
tagenets, and there is a fragment remaining 
of the balustraded gallery giving access to 
the inn chambers, such as once stretched 
along either side of the inn-yard. There 
is the “‘ Queen’s Head,” too, with a double 
gallery, one above the other, although in 
one the balustrading has been replaced by 
ironwork ; and here is a famous projecting 
bar and coffee room, which gives us the 
genuine aspect of the inn yard of the olden 
time. By good luck there is actually in 
this year of grece, 1891, a carrier’s cart 
making ready to depart for a journey to 
Godstone, in Kent, jast as it might have 
been doing a hundred years ago, The 
“Half Moon,” too, still retains a good 
deal of its ancient and quaint appear- 
ance, 

These are what remain; but the losses 
have been great, The “ White Hart” yard 
is gone, famous not only for Weller, but for 
Jack Cade, who had his headquarters here, 
as Shakespeare tells us and the chronicles ; 
yet a reuovated fragment of the old house 
still exists as atavern. And the “ Tabard,” 
most illustrious of inne, which the genius 
of Chaucer has rendered spiritually im- 
mortal, has suffered such changes in its 
corporeal tenement, as to be no longer 
recognisable for the trysting place of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims. Yet the structure 
of the High Street, with all its long courts 
or wynds, approached by arched openings 
from the street, all of which have been inns 
or hostelries in the olden time, is a direct 
result of the martyrdom of Becket, and the 
tardy penitence of the English King. For 
the popularity of the shrine of Saint 
Thomas brought such crowds of people 
along this the chief route from London and 
all the northern part of England to the holy 
shrine, that these huge caravanserais, with 
their multifarious chambers, sprung up 
everywhere at the point of departure about 
the Borough. Many of the great abbeys, 
too, of the south and west, had their hostels 
for the accommodation of the Abbot and 
such of the brethren as might have occasion 
to visit London; and these houses also 
received pilgrims, and were perhaps often 





let off to regular innkeepers. Thus the 
old “ Tabard,” antiquarians tell us, was the 
hostel of the Abbot of Hyde, and the jolly 
host, whom Chaucer depicts with such 
gusto, was doubtless the Abbot’s tenant. 

A plan of Southwark, taken shortly after 
the Reformation, shows us all the existing 
inns of the Borough, and many more 
aligned at right angles to the street, and 
nearly all on the left-hand or eastern side 
as at present. But the street was much 
wider then, the line of houses on the right- 
hand side being wanting, and the ground 
occupied by closes containing scattered 
dwellings and brewhouses, for the South- 
wark ale was always famous, and by the 
gateways of the great mansions of the 
Bishop of Winchester and the Duke of 
Suffolk. And “High Street” it is not 
yet, but Long Southwark, with a pillory 
standing in the midst of the road, at the 
point where the Lord Mayor’s jurisdiction 
ended, and beyond that a bull-ring, where 
the road widened still more, and was 
known as Saint Margaret’s Hill. Saint 
Margaret's Church disappeared long ago, 
as when the priory of Saint Mary Overy 
was dissolved the parishes of Saint Mary 
and Saint Margaret were united, with the 
noble church of the priory as the parish 
chureb, henceforth to be known as Saint 
Saviou’s. But the town hall of the 
present day is probably built on the site 
of Saint Margaret’s, and not far from the 
bull-ring. 

It would have astonished the worthies of 
old Southwark not a little to have beheld 
their ancient borough invaded by strangers, 
approaching neither by Kent Street, nor 
Saint George’s Fields, nor by the well- 
known route over London Bridge; but 
rising out of the ground, and going about 
their business as if they had done nothing 
out of the common way. Yet in this 
fashion let us enter Southwark on this 
particular morning, with the rough, March 
winds sweeping over London Bridge, and 
bringing up the tide, and the argosies 
thereon in full swing, while it tosses about 
the horses’ tails and manes, and brings the 
coat collars of the carmen and busmen up 
to their ears, while it sets all their idle 
comrades to flap and beat themselves 
vigorously to keep up the circulation. 
Let us enter Southwark by means of 
the Electric Railway, and find ourselves 
at Southwark fair, for such for the 
moment one may ‘fancy the scene to be, 
with Saint George’s Church in the fore- 
ground, the cords for the rope-dancers 
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stretched across the open area in front— 
they are telegraph or telephone wires 
perhaps, but the illusion is there all the 
same, and a busy crowd passing to and 
fro. 

It might be about the year 1728, when 
Fielding and Reynolds had their “great 
theatrical booth, at the lower end of Blue 
Maid Alley on the green in Southwark 
during the fair. The ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ as 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Coaches to the 
‘Half Moon Inn.’” Bat if we cannot assist 
at the “ Beggar's Opera” we may identify the 
site of Fielding’s, the great Henry’s, booth. 
The “ Blue Maid ” has been poetically trans- 
formed into the ‘‘ Blue-eyed Maid,” which 
is as pretty a sign for a little tavern as one 
could wish ; but there she is, anyhow, with 
the alley at the back; but we may look in 
vain for the green. There is the “ Half 
Moon,” however, much as it may have 
looked in Fielding’s time, and you may 
fancy the gilt coaches, lurching through 
the narrow inn-yard, and the patched and 
powdered dames within, for it was the 
fashion then to frolic in Southwark fair. 

Hogarth’s ‘‘Southwark Fair,” again, is 
later, about 1734; but there is an old 
weather - boarded dwelling opposite the 
church, with the South Western Railway 
in possession, but once an inn, and probably 
the “‘ Catherine Wheel” which may be the 
one where the comedians are tumbling 
from the broken stage. And the church is 
always there—the snug, red-brick church, 
with the Corinthian columns in front and 
the florid brickwork at the other end, quite 
Hogarthian in feeling, though the artist 
seems to have taken his sketch from the 
old church just then pulled down. And 
round about the church is the old grave- 
yard, now a pleasant garden with shrubs 
and trees just sprouting out in delicate 
green, whicn contrasts withthe dingy brick- 
work all round, and with the deaths’-heads 
and cross-bones, and the skeletons and 
coffins that appear upon the old tombstones 
planted against the wall; and still more 
with a solitary old brick temb, big enough 
for a mausoleum, with the following epitaph 
—candid if not consolatory— 

How lov'd how valu’d once avails thee not, 
To whom related or by whom begot ; 

A heap of Dust alone remains of thee, 

’Tis all thou art and all the Proud shall be. 

It may very well happen at the present 
day that the Proud—with a capital P— 
will not be present in large numbers to cull 
the moral lesson of a tombstone in Saint 
George’s churchyard. They do not live, as 





a rule, in Kent Streét, where the broom- 
makers used to dwell, and cut their besoms 
in Saye’s Court Wood hard by. 


He was old and he dwelt in a wood, 
And his trade it was making of broom. 


And the broom-maker would not be 
abashed by fine company in Kent Street 
even now, which is a very dismal kind of 
‘horoughfare, although, as its name denotes, 
it was once the great highway into the 
“Garden of England”; but Great Dover 
Street is now its thriving representative in 
that capacity; nor yet in the Mint, which 
opens out just opposite, although Mint 
Street has now become Marshalsea Street, 
in memory of the Debtors’ Prison which 
stood there once, in virtue of the privileges 
and powers of the Marshal of the Palace of 
Whitehall. 

Wat Tyler’s people, by-the-way, dragged 
the Marshal out of sanctuary and hanged 
him, which showed the estimation in which 
that functionary was held among the lower 
orders. But the Marshalsea continued to 
exist as a great debtors’ prison down to 
living memory ; as did the King’s Bench 
Prison opposite, now represented by Lay- 
ton’s Buildings, among which some frag- 
ments of the old prison may be found. 
But the prison brought many gay people to 
Southwark, who lived within the rules, 

Over yonder is Lant Street, which will 
be remembered as the scene of Bob 
Sawyer’s supper- party in “ Pickwick,” 
which seems to have held its own pretty 
well ever since, although now going into 
the machine-making and ironfounding line, 
while its dingy houses; although medical 
students might still find lodgings there, 
seem more in the way of overlookers and 
foremen of works, There is Long Lane 
again on the other side of the church, that 
stretches along, not without a turning, 
towards Bermondsey and the hide and 
skin market. But all these streets and 
lanes find a central point about Saint 
George’s Church, where there are still 
vestiges of the open space in which the 
fair was held. And although nearly a 
century has elapsed since the fair was 
abolithed, a tradition of it seems to linger 
in the minds of showmen, for there is 
nearly always some kind of a show in the 
neighbourhood—it may be a fat woman, 
or a giant, or performing dogs and 
monkeys, or, as to-day, an exhibition of 
mechanical wonders, with waxwork figures 
and a little mystery and marvel thrown 
in. It is a very harmless affair—admission 
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only a penny ; and the mechanical wonders 
consist of stirring scenes and battlefields, 
the figures provided with moveable heads 
and limbs in cardboard, which nod and 
jetk intermittently as the machines are 
wound up and run down, There is a 
magic mirror in the corner, lately arrived 
from Paris, where any one may see the 
features of their “intended” for the 
small charge of a penny. A youth is bold 
enough to try his fate, and a little crowd 
gathers about him, vaguely expectant of 
signs and wonders. But he doesn’t see 
anything. 

“Oh, wait a bit,” cries the bright-eyed 
damsel in charge of the oracle of fate ; 
“the lamp’s not lit yet.” And she art- 
lessly runs to light the mystic flame at a 
neighbouring gas-jet. And now the young 
man sees something, doubtless ; but it is 
not the face of Mary Anne, but of a 
stranger; and thus things are left in 
uncertainty. 

There is still a slight flavour of Alsatia 
about the Mint, where Suffolk Street re- 
calls the memory of that Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, who had his mansion 
there, which eventually came to the King, 
who set up a mint there, And from the 
privileges of this quasi Palace, the district 
came to be regarded as a sanctuary for 
debtors. And the history is related of one 
Thomas Jones, a bankrupt brewer, who 
surreptitiously removed his stock-in-trade 
to the precincts of the Mint, where it was 
enthusiastically received by the inhabitants, 
defying creditors or lawyers to remove it. 
But the Commissioners of Bankruptcy 
were on their mettle; they issued their 
warrant, and backed it with a body of 
twenty-one constables. And the united 
force of the constables proved too much 
for the irregular onslaughts of the denizens 
of the Mint. Though they could not 
capture the man, they carried off the beer ; 
and from this moment Mr. Jones’s popu- 
larity visibly declined. But although the 
Mint long had an evil reputation, and was 
till lately inhabited by some of the most 
lawless of London roughs, yet the neigh- 
bourhood is now greatly altered. Great 
blocks of model dwellings have replaced 
the narrow, tortuous lanes and courts of 
the old Mint, and an industrious popula- 
tion, connected with the works and 
factories of the district, is replacing the 
wilder inhabitants of the Mint. 

Beyond Saint George’s Church, to the 
south, was open country in Hogarth’s 
time, as his picture shows meadows and 





marshes, through which the raised footway, 
known as the Causeway, afforded solid 
footing as far as Newington. But at the 
church the interest of the High Street 
ends, and all beyond is commonplace. The 
true character of the Borough is to be 
found among its hop-warehouses and ex- 
changes on one side, and in busy Tooley 
Street on the other, with the wharves and 
stairs along Thames side, where the traffic 
of a great port is carried on in narrow 
lanes and alleys. But the limits of this 
paper have been reached, and all this must 
be left for another occasion. 





ABOUT BEARDS. 





Like all other excellent things — 
except mushrooms —the beard does not 
spring up in a single night. In its 
transitional stage, it is not altogether a 
thing of beauty. The man then feels 
that he is hardly fit for the society of his 
fellow creatures. If only, like Rip Van 
Winkle, he could skip over the intervening 
weeks and months, and return to vigorous 
and social life fully equipped with the 
appendage he sighs for! But that is im- 
possible. He has many humiliating 
moments to endure ere the time of his 
dignity has come. And it is just con- 
ceivable that when he is duly bearded like 
the pard, he still retains such a recollection 
of the slights he has suffered in quest of 
his ambition, that pique makes him die- 
satisfied with the reality. For it is often 
with beards as with the other goals to- 
wards which we aspire: the pleasure lies 
mainly in expectation. Happily, the 
barber will, in a trice, be able to set his 
petitioner yet again at the foot of the 
ladder which he has been so long in scaling. 

There is no doubt about it—a beard 
does give an air of strength and maturity 
to many, if not most, of its votaries, The 
mother whose son has been travelling, and 
whose laziness has let his razors rust, is 
for the moment taken aback by the sight 
of him with a beard. It is one thing to 
be the mother of a son with a moustache 
only ; but it is like being promoted from 
the rank of mother to that of grandmother 
to have a bearded son. 

Men who are not very sure of their 
powers of self-control may respectfully be 
counselled to take such help in this matter 
as a beard will give them. Of course, it 
will not pretend to put their passions and 
weaknesses in chains for ever and a day. 
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Oh dear no! But it is something for 
those who have to battle with a world in 
which outward appearances are so very 
influential that they may rely upon their 
beards to hide that tell-tale part of them 
—the mouth, It is not a heinous sin— 
this inability to keep the lips from show- 
ing which way the winds of impulse tend 
—but it often handicaps the man in inter- 
course with other men who have more 
iron and steel in their mental constitution 
than he has, 

Women, we are told, require no beards, 
because they are such admirable dis- 
semblers—born actors all of them. But 
this is jumping to a very distant, and not 
quite acceptable, conclusion. I, for myself, 
should as readily suppose that our beards 
were meant to shield us from sore 
throats, as to give us the privilege of 
lying or dissimulating to our heart’s 
content. 

Besides, have we not all known or met, 
at one time or another, women with as 
much beard as some men are ever blessed 
with? An accident, perhaps. Yet if so, 
the above supposititious rule ought to have 
a hand in it. And yet the bearded women 
whom I, for one, have known, were not 
distinguished for their inability to conceal 
the real emotions of their minds, 

The most notable instance of a bearded 
woman that I recall was in Sicily. I had 
left Catania to walk to Nicolosi, purposing 
the next day to climb Mount Etna, On 
the way, in the village of Mascalucia, I 
came face to face with the phenomenon. 
It was really a very respectable beard, 
perhaps two inches long, and grey, because 
its bearer bore marks of age. The dame 
herself was dressed in dull colours. But 
for her beard, you would not have noticed 
her, Urged by curiosity, and a genuine 
desire for information, I stopped and asked 
her if I was on the right road for Nicolosi. 
She confirmed me in my belief in a 
sufficiently gentle voice, and with an en- 
gaging feminine manner. Certainly I 
should not have judged that she lacked 
the composure which would make @ beard 
unnecessary. For all that, when my back 
was turned, I heard her comment upon 
my personal appearance to a neighbour in 
a tone so different from the other, that I 
should have thought it was a fresh in- 
dividual’s voice, had I not turned round 
and convinced myself. I should much 
have liked to have seen this old lady’s 
husband, if she possessed one, Had 
Nature, in their case, given the woman the 





advantage altogether? Further, if they 
had children, were the daughters’ chins 
smooth and round, like conventional 
maiden chins, or did their owners sigh to 
introduce them to the cold steel of the 
razor ¢ 

In the beginning, there can be no doubt 
that it was the fashion to wear the beard 
just as long as it would grow. Methuselah 
must have had a remarkable beard, though, 
as he lived in a comparatively advanced 
epoch of human life, we cannot say whether 
or not he wore it in its natural plenitude. 
It were curious to trace the vicissitudes of 
the thing among the different nations and 
people of the world; but much time and 
learned investigation would be required. 
“Some people, among others the Turks, cut 
the hair off their heads; and let their 
beards grow. The Europeans, on the 
contrary, shave their beards and wear 
their hair. The American savages pluck 
the hairs off their beards, but are proud of 
those on the head, etc.” So far Buffon. 
Since Buffon’s time, however, we have 
almost killed off all our American savages, 
and those that survive, at least in North 
America, are not so particular about their 
toilet as they used to be. Shaven Turks, 
moreover, are not rarities nowadays. Nor 
do we Europeans as a body fight against 
the beard, though we certainly do our 
best to keep our natural hair upon our 
heads. 

What a vast difference there is between 
one beard and another? There is the 
long, untrammelled beard, broad and thick, 
which the owner caresses as if it were an 
infant. Men with such beards may, I 
think, as a rule, be trusted rather more 
than other men. .Can you imagine a 
Venetian Doge or a Member of the 
Council of Ten without a beard ? I cannot. 
If you have seen a man of mark fondle 
his long beard during the processes of 
reflection, you will be apt to wonder 
whether or not his mind would lose its 
equilibrium if he were in the night to be 
clean shaven. 

On the other hand, what of the trim 
little tuft that our friends of southern 
Europe and France still affect when 
they consent at all to the wooings of 
the unbegotten beard that is in them ? 
You might be willing enough to believe 
that the wearers of such _ tortured 
shadows of a beard had in like manner 
coerced their better consciousness. Are 
they likely to be at the service of the 
virtues which dwell within them? By no 
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means wholly. Even as they prune their 
beard after the fashionable model, so you 
may perhaps feel sure they will cut and 
trim their conduct that it m&y be no better 
and perhaps no worse than that of their 
fellow men. 

A long, wide-spreading beard is in itself 
a certificate of character. That is why you 
see it on the chins of the arch-mendicants 
of our metropolises, 

Not so the other kinds of beards. A 
certain biographer of Machiavelli, a few 
years ago, printed the following odd 
sentence : “ His complexion was black, and 
he had along thin beard. He was thus 
in every respect contemptible.” Tuis is 
logic with a vengeance; but it may be 
offered to my readers as a warning. 
The world is a very impetuous judge, and 
is almost as sure to form an estimate of 
you upon the manner of your beard as 
upon the various testimonials of reputation 
which your deeds or your acquaintance are 
able to supply you with. 

Sir Richard Barton, in one of his early 
books of travel, gives us some useful infoy- 
mation on this subject. It will be especially 
useful to those of us who are likely to have 
much or even a little to do with Orientals. 
The words have a local application to the 
Province of Scinde; but their good sense 
. will carry far beyond the watershed of the 
Indus which traverses that somewhat tire- 
some and dull district. 

“Concerning your beard : 

“ You must not wear it too long. Tae 
people have a proverb that long-bearded 
individuals are, generally speaking, fools, 
and it is an inconvenient appendage, more 
troublesome than a wife, or daughter in 
her teens, requiring black silk bags to pro- 
tect it from the dust and sun, oils of all 
kinds to prevent its thinning, dye every 
three days, and so on. 

“You must not clip it too short, on 
peril of being a ‘fast’ man. 

“Tn conversation you must caress your 
beard with your right hand. If you wish 
to be emphatic, swear by it. Be careful 
in what sentence you allude to it; if you 
speak of anything offensive and your beard 
in the same breath, you will have committed 
a mistake, which men will not soon forget. 
And when you promise by your beard, re- 
collect that you have pledged your honour. 

“Tf a man seizs your beard in anger, you 
are justified, paganly speaking, of course, 
in clutching your dagger, and sending 
your insulter to ‘kingdom come’ without 
benefis of clergy. 





“Tf, on the contrary, a woman, or even 
a map, in all the humility of supplication, 
apply the tips of trembling fingers to the 
‘antennz of your compassionate feelings,’ 
grant, if possible, the request for the 
honour of your beard.” 

This is interesting, if only to show the 
many uses to which a part of our frame, 
which most of us are so ready to dispense 
with, may be applied. These Scindians 
are, moreover, fond of dyeing their beards. 
In such a case one would like to know if 
an oath upon a black beard would hold 
good if the oathmonger subsequently 
coloured his beard a brick-red or a sky- 
blue. It seems improbable, especially 
among a people so smart at evasive tricks 
and ruses as these Orientals. Obviously, 
too, an engagement made “by my beard” 
could be absolutely avoided by getting the 
beard removed root and crop. 

For many centuries the beard has been 
a meeting point of dissension with the 
clergy. Even as in our own day the 
curate often has an earnest, and perhapsa 
hot argument with his vicar about his 
moustaches, so in the early ages of 
the Church the mandates of the Bishops 
on the subject were strenuously resisted 
by the lesser beard-loving clergy. Our 
modern vicars do not go so far as to 
declare that a beard is an unchristian 
growth, and a moustache a manifest 
temptation of the evil one. But many of 
them would still regard a moustachioed 
curate as no less impossible in their 
parishes than a deaf precentor. 

It is a matter of tradition and sentiment, 
of course—nothing more. There is no law 
in the gospels on the subject. As far as I 
know, there is nothing in Leviticus that 
even an unreasonable enthusiast about 
Hebraic institutions could coerce into the 
semblance of doctrine for our services. 
Nevertheless, the feeling is not to be defied. 
And we of the laity, for our part, realising 
as we do that, for example, in the matter of 
wooing a wife, our brothers in the Church 
have more than a slight advantage over us 
even without the aid of moustaches, are 
perfectly willing to agree with the episcopal 
and other traditional notifications on this 
subject. In the eleventh century, the 
Pope empowered certain Bishops to 
appropriate the goods of the clergy in their 
dioceses who refused to shave. It seems 
rather a tyrannical decree; but the de- 
linquents were none the less wrong to be 
so much at the mercy of trivial personal 
ambitions, 
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There are fashions in beards, as in 
clothes, nose-rings, and tattooing. Horace 
Walpole tells us prettily enough how the 
fashion of wearing a beard at all reappeared 
in France a few centuries ago. 

“ Francis the First, amusing himself with 
his courtiers one winter’s day, was struck 
on the chin with a piece of a tile, which 
chanced to be taken up in a snowball. 
As the wounded part could not be shaved, 
he let his beard grow ; and the fashion was 
revived, after it had been dropped for a 
century. 

“It is said, I know not with what truth, 
that the same Prince, having lost his hair 
and an eye by disease, introduced the wig 
and ths hat. The latter had before been 
used in riding to cover the face from the 
sun; but the bonnet continued to be the 
ceremonial covering.” 

Of course there are always men to be 
found robust enough of nature to be in- 
different to such conventionalities as the 
cut of a beard or a coat. Upon the whole, 
however, it seems unwise to offend the 
world just for the sake of a little private 
gratification, or pseudo-gratification. This 
may be affirmed as a general rule. The 
private soldier who is dismissed because he 
will not shave does not deserve much 
pity; and so also of the curate who 
estranges himself from his vicar because 
he insists upon not parting with his 
moustaches. 

But there are two classes of men to 
whom a little explicit advice may bs 
offered about beards, with small danger 
of error on my part or theirs. A dimple 
in the chin should, up to the age of thirty 
or thereabouts, be a pledge of war to ex- 
termination against the beard. And on 
the other hand, the man who finds it 
easier to keep his money than his counte- 
nance would do well to give his beard all 
the encouragement he can. 





THE CHIEF OFFICER’S WAGER. 


A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


HOW THE WAGER WAS MADE, 


“Tue thing is utterly impossible. I 
tell you no man living could do it unless 
he had the power of sleeping in a coffin 
for ten days at a stretch, as those Indian 
fakir chaps have.” 

It was after dinner, and things were 





suddenly called away to attend a dis- 
tinguished Senator, who had just got lead- 
poisoned — Anglicé, shot —- by a rival 
politician ; and he had left us, with pro- 
fuse apologies, to our own devices. The 
result was dreary. It was a bachelor 
party; and with no especial call to the 
drawing-room, we had elected to stay 
where we were—actuated, I suppose, by a 
barbarian affection for the site of the feast 
which had passed away. 

Socially speaking, we were an extremely 
heavy assembly. We numbered amongst 
us two men in their anecdotage, one who 
only used his tongue for the benefit of the 
other sex, and seven others who had no 
sympathies in common. Each had offered 
his quota for the amusement of the others, 
and each as he spoke was voted more un- 
entertaining than his predecessors. Mr. 
Hiram K. Spicer had given us many details 
of the stamps, flumes, elevatorr, and other 
plant of the “ Roaring Thieves” gold-mine 
(Sierra Nevada, Cal.), and had shown con- 
clusively, and entirely to his own satisfac- 
tion, if not to ours, why it was necessary 
for the cashier of the company to bolt and 
ruin half the shareholders. Mr. Spence, 
an attaché of the British embassy, had 
explained at great length the reason why 
his Government ought, by virtue of the 
Berlin Treaty, to supervise the Sultan of 
Turkey’s meat bill,and prevent the Sublime 
Porte from erecting new music-halls—or 
custom-houses, was it ?—in Armenia. Mr. 
Silas M. Reedmaker, of Pittsburg, Pa., had 
quoted from memory a most exhaustive 
table of specific gravities of the paraffiue 
products yielded by the wells in his neigh- 
bourhood; and had deducted therefrom, 
by the aid of his pencil and a menu-card, 
the probable size of certain vesicular 
hollows which he had shown to exist 
within the earth’s crust. Mr. Abel B. Ore, 
a Paoiladelphia fiaancier, had delivered a 
spirited threnody on the late corner in 
silver, and had wound up his remarks by a 
solid lecture on th» evils of bi-metalism. 
And a stout gentleman from Cincinnati 
was endeavouring to show three of us how 
foolish it was ot the Jews to eschew the 
chief product of his native town, when 
Travison’s uplifted voice was heard from 
the other end of the table : 

“You don’t know how to suspend ani- 
mation like that, I take it ?” 

Travison was chief officer of the 
s.8, “Elsinore,” a Transatlantic liner. He 
was a slight man, very prettily built, very 


getting flat. Our host, a doctor, had been | wiry, and always extremely well-dressed. 
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At sea, his voice was high-pitched and 
penetrating. Oa shore, it was delicately 
modulated, and soft as a woman’s. So 
that when we heard him raise his tones, 
we knew that he was excited. And having 
that knowledge, we ceased to attend to 
the pork prince, and looked up with 
animation and expectation ; for Travison 
was never known to show excitement on 
shore before. 

The man he was talking to was Bar- 
goyne, a fellow currently reported to be a 
millionaire, and who was certainly known 
to make more mad bets than any one else 
in New York city. What is further, 
his wagers were always for huge sums, and 
he was invariably the winner, so you will 
understand that when Travison raised his 
voice to say that a thing was impossible, and 
Burgoyne had offered to bet that it wasn’t, 
we forgot all about the proposed Hebrew 
colony at Porkopolis, and turned our eyes 
towards the end of the table, 

The two disputants did not notice us. 
They had slewed round their chairs to face 
one another; and though Travison was 
sober as a judge, I think the American 
had just about as much under hatches 
as he could carry—though, mind you, 
none of his wits had gone astray, 
and perhaps some of his boisterousness 
was put on, simply for ths purpose 
of making the other man lose his habitual 
caution. 

“T don’t bet as a usual thing,” Travison 
was saying. 

“A very wise thing,” replied Burgoyne. 
“It is a risky game for those who haven’t 
much pluck, and people who lose say it’s a 
very wicked game. Personally, I don’t 
see much harm init. But then, perhaps, 
I’m prejudiced ; for, you see, I’m an in- 
variable winner myself when I can get 
any one plucky enough to bet with me. 
Here’s luck to your next trip across the 
pond,” he continued, lifting his glass. ‘You 
have a sweep on the daily run, I suppose ? 
[ll stand in with you if you like to invest 
a quarter some time.” 

“T don’t bet as a usual thing, Mr. Bur- 
goyne; but I should like to have a wager 
with you about this, if it’s only to change 
your luck and knock some of the conceit 
out of you.” 

“TI never punt for dimes,” said Bur- 
goyne, significantly, “and this job isn’t 
worth doing for nothing.” 

Travison flushed slightly. 

“T understand your meaning,” said he. 
“Will fourteen thousand pounds tempt 





you? Call it seventy thousand dollars, in 
round figures.” 

“Ts that your pile?” asked the 
American, with a sneer. 

“Yes; that’s my pile, as you gracefully 
term it,” rejoined Travison, who, I could 
see, was keeping his temper with an effort. 

“Can you put it on the table?” 

“No, sir, I can’t. I don’t carry my 
capital about with me like a poker sharp. 
Bat Henderson here will bear me out that 
I am good for that amount, Won't you?” 

I nodded, and tried to pass him a frown 
of caution, for I knew the man he was 
dealing with, thoroughly, and did not wish 
to see my friend and fellow-countryman 
ruined through an after-dinner boast ; 
though, as yet, I had no notion of its 
nature. But he ignored my look, and 
went on: 

“Now, Mr. Burgoyne, I’m rather hazy 
about odds and those sort of things ; and 
though, from your assurance, you ought, 
perhaps, to give me the advantage, I’ll 
waive that, and we will make it an even 
bet of seventy thousand dollars, if that 
suits you. I won't insult you by asking if 
your credit is equal to that amount.” 

“ Done,” said Burgoyne ; and after they 
had shaken hands over it, the American 
drew from his pocket a natty morocco- 
leather bound book, and made a pencil 
note in it. 

But that rough-and-ready mode of agree- 
ment did not suit the sailor. 

“Look here,” said he, “we'll do the 
thing ship-shape whilst we are about it. 
Henderson, you know both of us. Will 
you draw up a statement of the bet in 
black and white, and then we'll sign it?” 

“Tf you wish me to, But had you 
not better ask Mr. Stone here? He’s a 
lawyer, and he’d do the thing law-fashion, 
which, all things considered, is perhaps 
better and surer than ship-fashion.” 

“No, with all due respect to Mr. Stone, 
I would rather have you. I don’t know 
him, and I do know you; and I know 
where to find you. That is, if you don’t 
object, Burgoyne ?” 

“ Henderson’s a white man, and good 
enough for me,” said the American, with a 
nod over his tumbler. 

“But I didn’t hear what the bet was 
about,” said I, “ unless it has something to 
do with coffins and trances.” 

Travison gave a short laugh, and said : 

“Oh, I thought you had been listening. 
Well, the matter was this. Burgoyne says 
we steamship people could never prevent a 
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smart man getting a free passage on board 
however hard we tried ; and I say we could, 
with proper precautions. Whereupon he 
retorts that he could stow away on the 
‘Elsinore’ if. he wished to, and not be 
discovered till the tender came off at 
Queenstown ; and I say that the thing is 
impossible if I keep a bright look-out for 
him. And so we are each going to back 
our own opinion.” 

“Tt seems a foolish matter,” said I; 
“but I suppose you are both old enough to 
know your own business best, and so I’ll 
draw up the document for you, if Burgoyne 
wishes,” 

“Fire away,” said Burgoyne, and I went 
up to a side table, and wrote on a sheet of 
note-paper as follows : 

‘* Basil Burgoyne bets Charles Travison 
seventy thousand dollars that he can get a 
free passage in the ss. ‘Elsinore’ across 
the Atlantic. If Travison can lay hands 
on him in Queenstown Harbour, Burgoyne 
pays. If, on the other hand, Burgoyne 
can travel that far without being detected 
by Travison, then Travison pays.” 

I handed it across to Burgoyne, and he 
read it out. 

“My good Henderson,” he said, “if I 
felt inclined for sharp practice, Travicon 
would be badly left if he signed his name 
to this. Why, man alive, my particular 
chum, Jerrold, who is one of the directors 
of the Steamship Company, would give 
me a free pass in a moment if I asked for 
one, and then, by all the rules of equity, I 
could ask for the stakes.” 

I felt very angry at myself for making 
the blunder, and looked, I suspect, tolerably 
foolish, for there was a broad grin all round 
the room. 

Better give Stone his two dollars and 
a half, and do the thing decently, if it’s to 
be done at all,” remarked the Cincinnati 
man, 

Stone laughed, and said : 

“Insert the words ‘as a genuine stow- 
away, and without favour from officers or 
owners,’ after ‘ Atlantic,’ and then it will 
be fair enough, and legal enough too for 
all practical purposes.” 

And so that I did, passing the fresh 
copy to Travison for inspection, He read 
it through, took a sixpenny stamp from 
his pocket-book, and affixed it at the foot 
of the page, saying : 

“ There is a charter-party stamp, and if 
we sign our names across that, ’twill be 
legal enough for the Bars of both conti- 
nents to look at.” 





So they subscribed their names, and the 
document was given into my charge, and 
Burgoyne asked when the “ Elsinore ” was 
going to sail. 

. “Saturday,” said Travison, ‘‘ about mid- 
ay.” 

“ And this is Monday. Well, don’t let 
me make your life a burden to you. You 
needn’t trouble to look out for me before 
Thursday. 
then.” 

‘‘Thanks,” said the sailor. “I must 
say you are behaving very well over this. 
I should never have twigged that slip 
about the free passage. Look here, I’il 
make an offer. If you do manage to get 
on board, you'll want some clothes at the 
other end, whether I catch you or whether 
I don’t. So pack a portmanteau, and I'll 
take charge of it for you.” 

“ Really, you are very good,” replied the 
American, “ and I'll gladly avail myself of 
your kindness, A bag shall be sent down 
to the ship before she sails,” 

They were wonderfully polite to one 
another now that preliminaries had been 
settled. It is ever thus. Two men 
will use every nasty word in their 
vocabulary for half an hour, and then when 
their friends have interposed and arranged 
for them to fight a duel, they will speak 
nothing but the most polished plea- 
santries, till one or the other is comfortably 
killed. 

But though Travison’s politeness was 
induced by pure gratitude for his adver- 
sary’s large- mindedness in the “ free 
passage” incident, I saw beneath Bur- 
goyne’s bluff civility a shrewd foreknow- 
ledge that he was entering into the contest 
as a certain victor. He drank his liquor 
with a self-satisfied smirk, and said that 
he had been thinking of taking a run 
across to London for some time, to do 
the theatres, and this bet decided him. If 
any of us happened to be over there, he’d 
stand the best dinner money could produce, 
just in memory of to-day. 

“ You haven’t got the money yet,” ob- 
served Spicer, “and gambling’s an un- 
certain business.” 

“It’s more certain than speculating in 
your gold-mine shares, Mr. Spicer. Come, 
if you think Travison is going to win, why 
don’t you back him ?” 

“ Will you give me odds?” 

“No; but Dil lay evens in what you 
like. Come, that’s a reasonable offer. 
You can take it, or leave it,” 

“ Put ten thousand dollars down to 


I'll report myself to you 
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Hiram K, Spicer,” said that worthy by way 
of retort, 

I noticed that Travison looked rather 
annoyed as this wager was booked, for, of 


course, the larger the sum Burgoyne stood ; 


to win, the greater would be his efforts to 
carry it to a successful issue. But as the 
sailor said nothing I did not feel called 
upon to interfere, and Burgoyne had 


entered a twenty thousand dollars to the | g 


pork prince, and another ten thousand 
dollars to the Philadelphia banker, before 
he closed his book. Then looking up he 
addressed us all, 

‘Look here, gentlemen. There’sa sum 
of one hundred and ten thousand dollars 
piled up over this affsir, and strait-laced 
people might call that gambling. Now, 
Dr. Stanley, in whose house we are, is by 
no means a Puritan; but it wouldn’t do 
for him to countenance such a raise as thie. 
It would ruin his practice if it became 
koown. You are all men of the world. 
You know how people pervert things? 
Half the old women in New York City 
would firmly believe that he had iastigated 
the whole affair, if any of the facts were let 
drop. So I must ask you one and all to 
keep your own counsel on the matter for 
the present. When it has all blown over, 
you may gossip about it as much as you 
please, so long as Stanley’s name and house 
ard omitted from the yarn; but for the 
present it had better not come ont at all.” 

We pledged our several words to silence ; 
but I was rather puzzied as to his object in 
avoiding publicity, That it was for some 
motive of self-interest, and not for Dr. 
Stanley's sake, I felt sure. Burgoyne 
loved to be pilloried in the papers. To 
pose before his numerous admirers as the 
hero of some fresh adventure, was meat 
and drink to him. And as Stanley, who 
disliked his bluster, had only asked him 
to dinner because Spence wished to meet 
him, I calculated that Mr, Basi] Burgoyne’s 
generous interest in the doctor’s welfare 
was merely a blind for something else. 
But what his scheme was I could not 
discover. 

The party broke up soon after this, and 
as Travison had a second engagement, I 
did not get another word with him. 


CHAPTER II, 
HOW MY PASSAGE WAS TAKEN, 


For the next three days I was too much 
immersed in business to give the wager 
more than a passing thought. A party of 








politici\ns, no more corrupt, perhaps, than 
American politicians usually are, had been 
paid their price by interested capitalists, 
and had accordingly chosen to consider 
that their country’s weal demanded a re- 
adjastment of certain tariffs. The other 
politicians of the same party, actuated by 
that untarnished honour which exists 
amongst thieves, and expecting a similar 
ood turn when their own time came, 
backed their brethren up; and, in conse- 
quence, a bill passed through Congress 
which put what was intended to be a 
prohibitive duty on a certain import in 
which I was interested. For the sake of 
argument, we will say that the import was 
artificial teeth. But though the artificial 
teeth of American manufacture were 
cheaper, still the English artificial teeth 
were better than the American samples— 
better even than the teeth grown on 
individual premises; and so, despite the 
heavy tax, the demand would not be much 
decreased. Yet all the same, the re- 


adjastment of the artificial tooth trade is 


a weighty matter on account of its very 
vastness ; and so, what with counting the 
enormous number of barrels I had in 
stock, and framing new contracts with the 
American tooth-dealers, and one thing and 
another, for these three days I was up to 
the eyes in work. 

Oo the Friday afternoon a cable was 
handed in to me from our world-famed 
artificial tooth factory in England. It 
bade me cross over to Staffordshire be- 
fore the end of the month, and naturally 
I determined to go by the “ Etsinore.” She 
was not a fast boat, but tolerably comfort- 
able as ocean steamers go, and her Captain 
always kept a decent table. Besides, there 
was every likelihood of being plenty to 
enliven the dreary passage. So I took 
the cars down to the Steamship Com- 
pany’s offices and went in, thinking it best 
to secure a berth in person, so as to be 
certain of a good choice, I was rather 
surprised to find Burgoyne talking to the 
head clerk, and I think he was surprised 
to see me, and not over pleased either, for 
a shade of annoyance crossed his face. 
However, he was too old a poker-player not 
to have a good command over his features, 
and, turning round with a cheery smile, 
asked me how I did before I could get a 
word in, 

“T’m off to London some time soon, and 
I did think of crossing in one of their 
ships,” he said, with a backward nod at 
the clerk; “but that slow old tub the 
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‘Elsinore’ is the next to sail, and her | 


small cabins don’t suit me when there is 
anything better to be had. Wuat are you 
up to? Come to try for new freights to 
counteract the new tariff +” 

‘© No, the tariff does me no harm, in fact 
the reverse, and I’m going over to England 
to arrange for larger supplies. I happened 
to be after a berth in the very ship you 
were talking about. She'll suit me well 
enough. I’m not so fastidious as you are, 
and not so lengthy either. A man of your 
size wants good roomy quarters to stow 
himself away in with any degree of com- 
fort.” 

He looked down complacently at his 
huge limbs. 

“Oh, I can stow away small if needs 
must ; but when there’s no particular ne- 
cessity for it, I have a strong objection to 
being cribbed and confined in your pill-box 
cabin. It’s almost as bad as going asa 
bona-fide stowaway.” 

“ A man of your sizs would make a rum 
sort of stowaway, Mr. Burgoyne,” said the 
head clerk, with a laugh, in which we both 
joined. 

“I’m sorry you are not coming by the 
‘Elsinore,’ ” said I. ‘Her chief officer is 
a very good fellow. You know him— 


Travison ?” 

“On, yes, I know him. Very good 
fellow indeed, isn’t he? There, ta-ta; I 
can’t wait.” 


And he was gone, 

“ Of course, it’s no use my cracking up 
our ships to you, Mr. Henderson,” said the 
clerk, as the baiz;-covered door swung to, 
“You know all about them, and so I'll 
freely own that we've faster and better 
fitted boats than the ‘ Elsinore.’ And so 
have the other companies for the matter of 
that, though she is a lot dryer and more 
comfortable in dirty weather than many of 
the newer ones. But,” he continued, with 
asmile,” I don’t think it was the know- 
ledge of the ‘ Elsinore’ being next on the 
roster that caused Mr. Burgoyne to say 
he’d wait for another week. He asked to 
look at the passenger-list, and saw that at 
present there are only three names down— 
a father, mother, and son. He likes plenty 
of company, does Mr. Burgoyne, and would 
rather wait a week or two than cross ina 
boat that will perhaps never have a pack 
of cards on her table during the whole 
run, You see, the elder passenger is a 
Methodist New Connexion Minister going 
over on a preaching tour, and he wouldn’s 
be of Mr. Burgoyne’s cut at all. But, as I 





told him, the season is too late for a full 
passenger list. Why, we've only got 
twelve names down for the steerage so far, 
and I should be a bit surprised if we got 
another half-dozen altogether. Not that 
it matters to us though ; for with freights 
what they are now, dead cargo’s a sight 
better paying than live.” 

‘Did he ask about that, then?” 

‘‘He did, and he didn’t. He asked a 
question or two, and I told him just what 
I’ve been telling you. The ‘ Elsinore’ 
will have her lower decks pretty well 
packed. Most of her steerage berths will 
be replaced with cargo, and most of her 
cabin berths will be empty.” 

‘’Cute man,” I thought; “knows exactly 
beforehand how the land lies. Bat he will 
have to be lively if he intends to slip on 
board. She sails to-morrow.” And then, 
addressing myself to the cabin-plan which 
the clerk laid before me, I chose quarters 
I had occupied previously, and went out 
into the street again. 

It was five o’clock, and as I had nothing 
special on hand till dinner at seven, I 
determined to drive down to the docks 
and relieve Travison’s anxiety by telling 


‘him that all was safe so far. 


I found him standing by a gangway, 
looking listlessly at a big iron-bound 
packing-case that the quay crane was 
jast hoisting on board. He grected me 
cordially, and still more cordially when 
he learned that we should be companions 
for the next ten days. 

“‘T wish I’d known Burgoyne was at 
large before, though,” he adied. ‘I kept 
an anchor-watch all last night; and as I’ve 
been here on deck all this day, and have 
to-night and to-morrow to look forward to, 
the chances are that I shall be pretty 
tolerably knocked up before we get to 
sea.” 

“ Why not get one of the crew to take 
your place ¢” 

“T have got two already ; but I’m play- 
ing for a large stake, old man, and I’m 
jast going to see this through with my 
own eyes, if they'll stay open.” 

For a couple of minutes we kept silence, 
watching the winch-men lower crate after 
crate, and packing-case after packing-case, 
into the yawning chasms before us, And 
then I asked : 

“Shali you be pretty full?” 

* Down to Plimsoll’s mark. And as it 
will be nearly all dead weight, she’ll ride 
a bit heavy if it comes on to blow, as well 
it may, now that the equinoctials are about, 
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But you are good enough sailor not to 
mind that $” 

“ Oh, I wasn’t thinking of myself in the 
least. My stomach has made its peace 
with the stormy seas long ago. But it 
struck me that the more of these solid 
boxes and bales you have in your holds, 
the less chance there is of any one hiding 
in them. Those stevedores utilise every 
cubic inch of room.” 

“Qaite true. They’ve battened down 
the lower hold already —look down the 
hatch; you will see the tarpaulin —and 
one of my men assured me that there was 
not room for a rat to hide in it. Besides, 
however tightly cargo is jammed, it always 
shifts a little in a sea-way, and any one 
who was down amongst it would inevitably 
be crushed to death, if indeed he was not 
stifled for want of air before we got under 
weigh. But no one in his senses would 
ever dream of trying to stow away down 
there. By-the-bye, when do you come on 
board? To-morrow morning ?” 

“To-morrow morning, I suppose. The 
berths would not be ready to-night, would 
they ?” 

‘You can have my place, if you'll sleep 
here. I shan’t want it. Or, stay—what 
is your number ?” 





“ Eighteen.” 

“Then that’s the steward who looks 
after you—that chap with the knobbly 
head who has just rushed out of the deck- 
house. You must remember him clearly 
enough ; he’s unique in his way. Williams! 
here.” 

“Yessir,” said Williams, scudding up, 


and touching his forehead. ‘ Hafternoon, 
Mr. ’Enderson, sir; ‘ope you're well? 
Comin’ hover wi’ us ?” 

“Yes,” said Travison, “Mr, Hen- 
derson is coming with us; and I 
want you to get number eighteen 


ready, so that he may sleep here to- 
night.” 

“ Yessir,” said Williams, touching his 
head to the pair of us, and departing 
rapidly. 

Williams was always in a hurry. Per- 
haps the constant bustling about had 
something to do with those queer bumps 
on his bald head, I never saw such bumps 
on any other head. Neither have I ever 
come across such another bustler as 
Williams, 

Travison and I had four or five 
more minutes’ desultory chat, and then 
I left, promising to be back by eleven 
o’clock, 
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